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HE MEDALS and PRIZES of the ROYAL 
INSTITUTE of BRITISH ARCHITECTS.—Full Particulars of the 
Travelling Studentship, the Godwin Bursary, the Soane Medallion, 

Prize, the Grissell Medal, and the Institute Medals for Measured 
Essays, can be obtained from the po age mage The only 
paper on the subject. dated April Sth, 1884, 


P , 


R. A. M. BURGHES, AUTHORS’ AGENT and 
Pablanen atiaier exams bet ot huhaes Raa 
Literary Property carefully conducted. Twenty years’ 


ie .—The ATHEN XU M.—Subscriptions 
ed for France—Twelve Months, 18s.; Six Months, 9s.—pay- 
able in advance to J. G. Forneninonam, Bookseller—Paris, 8, B Rue des 








free.—l, Pi , B.C. 





and it wil be sent by post on receipt of four penny ng 
J. MACVICAR ANDERSON, Hon. Secretary. 
WILLIAM H. WHITE, Secretary. 
‘Be. 9, Conduit-street, Hanover-square, London, W. 


DUNDEE FINE-ART EXHIBITION. 


The EIGHTH ANNUAL DUNDEE FINE-ART EXHIBITION will 
be OPENED in —4 Albert Institute on OCTOBER 4th, and will remain 

= three mont 

The Sales from last Exhibition amounted to 8,200l., which, relatively 

to the — is the largest amount ever realized in a British 
exhibitio 

The Committee, therefore, only issue special invitations in a few excep- 
tional cases, and Works must be delivered at the Institute, without cases 
and free of charge, not later than September 6th. 

Intending Contributors should describe the Works they propose tosend 
in the Space Schedule, and forward it at once to the Hon. Secre' 

These schedules, rules, and labels can be obtained from the Agent in 
London, Mr. J. Bourlet, 17, Nassau-street, Middlesex Hospital, W.; or 
trom Joun Mactavcutan, Hon. Secretary, ‘Albert Institute, Dundee. 


AYALL’S ELECTRIC LIGHT STUDIOS for 

INSTANTANEOUS So ota’ 164, NEW BOND-STREET 
(corner of Grafton-street), ALWAYS OP. | regardless of the Weather. 
Appointments entered daily. Special appointments after 6 p.m. 


f ‘HE PESTORATION of PAINTINGS, or any 
necessary to their PRESERVATION, effected with every 
gett to the safest and most cautious treatment, by 


M. R. THOMPSON, Btudio, 41, George-street, Portman-square, W. 


R. HENRY BLACKBURN’S LECTURES.— 

Mr. HENRY BLACKBURN, Editor of ‘Academy Notes,’ will 
continue his popular ART LECTURES in 1884-5, commencing in 
OCTOBER. The new Lecture on “ Pictures ,of the Year,” the Royal 
Academy, Paris Salon, &c., will be Ill ht.—For par- 
Cones and dates address to 103, V ictoria-street, 

















ndon, 8. W. 
‘ASS: I STAN T.— WANTED, a GENTLEMAN, 
under 30, well educated and of good address, having a sound know- 

ledge of English, and some acquaintance with Foreign reo gy 

and with Correcting for Press. Salary 2001. per annum.—Apply, 

letter only, in own handwriting, to the Secrerary, Institution | 

Mechanical Engineers, 10, Victoria Chambers, Westminster, 8.W. 


N experienced LIBRARY ASSISTANT, aged 
Twenty-two, seeks an ENGAGEMENT. Speaks French; 3 | 
references. Has also knowledge of the yee Trade.—K., care of 
J. Bal Ballard, 10, Duke-street, t, Bloomsbury, 


UB-EDITOR seeks RE-ENGAGEMENT on good 


Journal. Verbatim Reporter; experienced; good references.—X., 
6, North Parade, Worcester. 














OUNTRY PRESS. — WANTED, a RESPON- 
SIBLE POSITION on a Country Newspaper.—J. H. K., care of 
H. A. Swepstone, stone, Eastcheap Buildings, Eastcheap, London. 


PRESS. — WANTED, an APPOINTMENT as 


DRAMATIC CRITIC on a ‘London News Baal 
Hotel, Covent-garden. paper.—Kuarra, Tavistock 


[HE AUTHOR of a Couple of successful Works 
(Historical and Biographical), and of numerous Articles, Tales, &c., 

is OPEN to WRITE LEADERS, a LONDON LETTEK, or TALES. 

References and Reviews.—Apply B, 40, Lamb's Conduit-street, w.c. 


A LADY engaged in Literary Work wishes for 
Two or Three Hours’ Daily EMPLOYMENT in —_ as 
SECRETARY or AMANUENSIS, or as Reader to some blind 
References : The Rev. Canon Morse, St. Mary’s Vicarage, Nottingham ; 
Sir George Grove, Royal College of Music; Francis 
gg -square 
Address A. M., G holme, Al dra Park, Manch loa 
reierences. 

















JANTED, about the end of September, for a 


Youth of Sixteen, either a RESIDENT TUTOR ora 


HOME BESCsELON. — An experienced 
PRIVATE TUTOR, G arried, d to teach both 
sexes, desires RE-ENGAGEMENT. "Last tutorial engagement, four 
years. Usual School Subjects, — Drawing and Painting. Town or 
Country. Excellent references ., 12, Daleview-road, Stamford-hill, N. 


CAPTAIN JAMES and MAJOR LYNCH, 
19, Lexham-gardens, Cromwell-read, PREPARE PUPILS for all 
MILITARY and CIVIL EXAMINATIONS. Special Classes, limited in 
number, for Indian Civil Service. Foreign Office, Diplomatic Service, 
and Indiaz Forest Department. NEXT TERM commences AUGUST 20th. 


YASTBOURNE. — Rev. G. OHLSON, Fifteen 


Years’ Public School experience as Head Master, receives — 
yous BOYS for PREPARATORY WORK or otherwise. 
discipline combined with home life.--Clarence House, Granville- aa” 


EAMINGTON COLLEGE. 
The COLLEGE MEETS again on THURSDAY, Sept. 18th. 
Apply to the Parncipat. 


T. PAUL’S SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for 
filling up about TWENTY VACANCIES on the Foundation will be 
held on the 10th of SEPTEMBER. 
ane camepetien apply to the Bursar, St. Paul’s School, West Ken- 
n, S.W. 




















GTATIONERS’ Cc OMPANY"6 SCHOOL, 
Bolt-court, Fleet-s' 

The NEXT TERM will BEGIN on WEDNESDAY, September 10.—For 
Prospectus apply to the Heap Master. 


; Cannes, 59, Rue d’Antibes. 


WENS COLLEGE, MARCHEESTES 
VICTORIA UNIVERS: 


The suemeneuens of (1) The Arts, Scien: Se, ane ey 
(2) The Medical De ent, (8) The Department fi ‘omen, (4) The 
Evening Classes, and (5) The Entrance Exhiti COW READY, 
and may be obtained at Mr. Cornish’s, ill 1 + A 
they will be forwarded Sen the allege on 





ICHOLSON, canetes 
_ ee COLLEGE, LONDON.—The following 


SPECTUSES are now ready :— 
3 1. be THEOLOGICAL, DEPARTMENT, ludi both Morni 
ening, and Prepara’ 
2 2 The GENEKAL AL LITERATURE DEPARTMENT, including Classes 
m preparation for the Universities and all the Public Examinations. 
3. The ENGINEERING and APPLIED SCIENCES DEPARTMENTS. 
4. The MEDICAL and REY SCIENTIFIC DEPART- 


5. The EVENING CLA’ 

6. a th SERVICE DEPARTMENT, including Post Office 
Female Clerks 

7. The SCHOOL, including Upper Classical, Upper Modern, Middle 
and Lower Divisions. 

Apply, personally or by postcard, stating which Prospectus is wanted, 
tod. W. Com NGHAM, Secretary. 











I NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
Tne SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE commences on 
OCTOBER ist. Introduc ture at 4 PM. eae W. R. Gowers. 
The SESSION of the ee IES of ARTS and LAWS and of SCIENCE 
(including the Indian School and the Department of aoa Science 
and Technology, and of a Fine Arts) begins on OCTO. 2nd. Intro- 
ductory Lecture at 3 p.m. by Professor C. T. ‘Newton, C.B. Instructien 





S?: LEONARDS SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS, N.B. 


Head Mistress—Miss DOVE, Certificated Student of Girton College, 
Cambridge. 


This School provides a thorough Education at a moderate cost. House 
Girls received from the age of Nine. NEXT TERM begins October 2nd. 


PERSE SCHOOL for GIRLS, CAMBRIDGE, 


Head Mistress, Miss Street. _NEXT TERM begins eect ggg od — 
Fees moderate. , Examined under the University regulations. 
tion for Ci A Boarding-House licensed by by 
the Managers.—Secretary, Mrs. Roser Buan, Cambridge. 


(GERMAN LANGUAGE, LITERATURE, 


MPOSI ITIO 
Ba ay T. LUBLIN, aes eaten 1 Helmann Medallist, Senior 
t Class Certificate of Honour, has some time DISENGAGED for 
PRIVATE PUPILS, or to undertake TEACHING in SCHOOLS.— 
Address University College, Gower-street, W.C. 


IEBRICH - ON - THE - BHINE. — BOARDING 
SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES.—The Principal, Fraulein A. van 
BAALEN., will be in England from August 27th till the End of September, 
and be pleased to answer any 2 gee Her address will be, till 
September 2nd, Stow-on-the-Wold, Gl ; from 2nd, 
Claremont, Alleyn Park, Dulwich, London. 


O TEACHERS in GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOLS.— 
A FULL COURSE of TRAINING in preparation for the Cam- 
bridge Teachers’ Certificate is offered to LADIES at the BISHOPSGATE 
Faget ype ge The curriculum is specially intended to meet 
those who wish to become Teachers in High Schools. 

TRAINING "e also provided for those who wish to become KINDER 
GARTEN TBACHEKS. Junior Students are a repared for the Cam- 
= e Higher Local Examination. The College Year begins SEP- 
BER 17. Scholarships are offered in all divisions.—Particulars (by 
ia only during July and August) from the Principat, care of Miss 

R. Hodge, 9, Clifton-gardens, Maida-vale, W. 


C4VENDISH COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 


anne seanenereny ni of 30/7. each, tenable for three years, Fam. ene by 


























who can attend Three or Four Hours Daily at Putney. —Address, statin 
Via acations, &c., 8., Echo Chambers, 14, Buckinghamm-street, Strand. 





OVERNESS PUPIL WANTED in SEPTEM- 
BER.—Address Mrs. Inciz, 92, Lee-road, Blackheath. 
MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 


¢ Purchase of Newspaper Property, beg to announce that the: 
have several Newspaper Properties for Disposal. . 


+ MITCHELL & CO. have NEWSPAPERS to 
¢ DISPOSE OF published in London (Metropolitan and Local), the 


Provinces, Wales, and Scotiand Applicants should indicate Capital the: 
desire to invest, Politics, and District. ° , 





CO MITCHELL & CO. are instructed to DISPOSE 


¢ of the COPYRIGHTS of TH RAD. ERS 
excellent income. 7 — eee on 


C, MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 


Probe Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
5 te or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c, Card of 
€rms on application. 


12 and 13, Red Lion- “court, Fleet-street, E, Cc. 


Fo R SALE, First - Class INDEPENDENT 

rs WEEKLY NEW SPAPER circulating in the North of England. 

Meee Agricultural and Family Connexion.—Apply Apna, care 
essrs. Adams & Francis, Advertising Agents, 50, Fleet-street, E.C. 





> 


mpany, one by bis Grace the Duke 0: 
one She —— Morley, Esq. M.P., and one by E. B. Forster, Esq., 
xin “be offe for competi tion on August 6, 7, and 8, 1884. Candidates 
must be pa seventeen on August 6th. 

The usual age of entry being between sixteen and seventeen, a Degree 


may be taken at nineteen. 
The College charges for Lod ging. Board (with an extra term in the 
and including all necessary expenses of Tuition and 
University Fees, are 84/. per annum.—For further information apply to 
the Warpen, Cavendish College, Cambridge. 


and. 


is ne ided for Women in Arts, Laws. 
and Regulations eolnting to we . (value 2,000/.), 
Ws ENTRAN' ZES (Lan- 
EER- 


may be obtained from the geo Gower-street, 
heer y oc mnenyser! for ANDRE 
om and Sc! ‘or ME eed and SOILGHRIST) E ENGIN 
fixe ENTRANCE. XHIBITIONS n SEPTEMBER 25th. 
The SCHOOL REOPENS SEPTEM ao 
The College is close to the Gower-street Stati 
TALFOURD GLY. M.A., Secretary. 


St BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 


The WINTER SESSION will begin on WEDNESDAY, October Ist, 
884. 


Students can reside in the College within the Hospital walls subject to 
the College regulations. The ag comprises a service of 750 

for wanley.—For further particulars 

apply y persol Seenally. } ay hs letter to ‘he. Wanrpen of the College, St. Bar 

tholomew’s Hospi 

A Handbook oS on application. 


S?: BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 


OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS IN a 

TWO SCHOLARSHIPS, of the value of 1301. , tenable for one 

—, will be competed for on 4 MBER 25th rs three succeeding 

8. One of the value of 1301. will be awarded to the best Candidate at 
thie Examination under 20 surat age, if of sufficient merit. For the 
other, the Candidates must der 25 years of 

The subjects of examination are Physics, Chem mistry, Bo' tany, Zoology, 
“ Ra peed (no: ee. to take more than four subjects). 

d for at the same time. The 

jm eons of Examination aay Latin, Mathematics, and any two of the 

three following languages, Greek, French, and German. is an open 
Exhibition, of the value of 50i. 

Candidates must not have ase to the Medical or Surgical Practice 
of any Metropelitan Medica! Schoo! 

The successful idates wi “be required > enter at St. Bar- 
thoiomew’s Hospital in the October succeeding the Examination, and 
are eligible for the other Hospital —3-y- F 

For particulars application may be to the Warpen of the 
College, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, E.C. 


S!: BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 


CLASSES for the UNI veneers of aaa MATRICULATION 
EXAMINATIO: 

















arn Classes are held at 8t. inisanae Hospital in each year for 

0! who are preparing for the Matriculation 

j an ae of the University of London—from OCTOBER to JANU- 

ARY, and from MARCH to JU NE. Fee for the Course of Three Months, 
104. 10s. 





PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC EXAMINATION. 

A Class is held in the subjects required for the Proliminesy © Scientific 
Examination, and includes all the subjects and Practical Work, as 
follows :— 

General Biology—T. W. Shore, M.B., B.Sc.Lond. 

Chemistry—H. E Armstrong, Ph.D., PRS. 





J ERSEY LADIES COLLEGE, 


UNIVERSITY DISTINCTIONS.—Honours have been taken by the 
pupils in the London and Cambridge University Examinations, and in 
= for the Brevet de Capacité (Paris). 

‘ifteen of Newnham Hall, Cambridge, 
ws London University, or Diplomées of the Académie de Paris and Con: 
servatoire de Stuttgart. 

h Fees : Three to Five Guineas per Term. Boardi 





ing Fees: Eleven 
Guineas ‘erm. Reduction for Sisters and Clergymen’s Daughters. 
No charge for Books and Stationery 

For particulars apply to the ied Principat, Ladies’ College, Jersey. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE of WALES 
(ABERYSTWYTH). 

The Council will proceed forthwith to the APPOINTMENT of (1) An 
ASSISTANT LECTURER in GREEK and LATIN, Salary 185/.a Year, 
and (2) An ASSISTANT LECTURER in FRENCH and GERMAN, Salary 

a Year. 

Candidates are Pron gy oe to send Testimonials to the Hon. Secretar’ 

Lonsdale Cham bers, meg ye Fe -lane. aa Principal Seprember is 
ri ma: rom the 

" B. T. WILLIAMS, Hon. 

LEWIS MORRIS, 








, 





| and Natural Philosophy—F. Womack, B.Sc., Demonstrator 
“« yz bg = to the Hospital. 
the whole Course (to Students of the Hospital), Si. 8s. ; 
olan. ia. 10s. 
FIRST and SECOND M.B. EXAMINATIONS. 
Special Classes in the subjects uired for these Examinations are 
held b: by the Lecturers. Fee (inclusive), 7/. 7s. 
These Classes are not confined to Students of the Hospital. 





T. GEORGE’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
Hyde Park Corner, W. 


INTER SESSION will Commence on WEDNESDAY, Ooehen 


Students. The Two gg 4 Prizes of 9 of 301. each. Sur Charles Clarke's 
Prize, the Thompson Medal, s, Brodie, Acland, Pollock, 
Johnson, and General Proficiency Frises ave axe ( = all Students 

The appointments ef House Physician and of which 
there are four, tenable each for one Year are awarded by competition, and 
no charge is made by the Governors of the Hospital for board or resi- 


ence 

Clerkships and Dresserships and all the minor appointments are given 
without extra fees. 

A pectus of ‘the School and further information may be obtained 
by personal al epotienticn between land 3r.m.; or by letter addressed to 
the Duan ital. 
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HE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL.—The WINTER 
SESSION will OPEN on WEDNESDAY, October Ist, with an 
uctory ress by Dr. DAVID W. FINLAY, B.A 

The Medical School, which has lately been considerably enlarged, pro- 
vides the most complete means for the education ef students preparing 


O PUBLISHERS, AUCTIONEERS, SECRE- 
TARIES of SOCTETIES, and others —-GEORGE NORMAN & 
SON, of Hart-street, Covent-garden, have special facilities for producing 
Periodicals, Catalogues, Reports, and every description of PRINTING, 
with punctuality, speed, and economy. 





prcru RES. — Important PRIVAWE (Cozy, 

TION for immediate SALE,in One Lot or @ beparately, ine} 

Works by Claude Lorrain, G. Romano, L. Giordano! "acing 
frunity for Galen 








for the University of yeah the ee es of Physicians and 
and the other licensing bodies. Datrance Scholarships, ef the 
annual value of 25/. and om ~ i. ‘for two years, and an Entrance 
Science Scholarship, value ae, will be d for = - 
ed m the 


'8.—Furt 
EW CLARK, Dean. 





htai 





RINTING.—CHARLES WHITTINGHAM & CO., 
CHISWICK PRESS, 
TOOK'S-COURT, CHANCERY-LANE, LONDON, 
Have am in offering their services as General Letterpress 


Having a large and ex, en , and also a unique and peantthal 
ion of initial letters, head and tail pieces, and ornamental borders, 





p bygey bm Medical Officer at the fra 
aA THOMAS'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
BERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 8.E. 


The wun SESSION of 1884-5 will commence on OCTOBER Ist, 
be delivered by Sir J. RISDON 


TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE “SCHOLARSHIPS, of 1002. and 601. re- 
apeetieety oe open to all First-Year Students, will be offered for a an 
mination will be held on the 6th, 7th, and 8th of OCTO 
and the subjects will be Nese r= na and Physics, with either ; 2 
Zoology, at the option of Cand 
noe are held came weal the year for the PRELIMINARY 
SCIENTIFIC and ee M.B, Examinations of the UNI- 
VERSITY of LONDO 
All Hospital ym are open to Students without extra charge. 
Schol me ey and Money Prizes of considerable value are awarded at 
Sessional Examinations, as also several Medals. 

The Fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments. Entries may be 
made to Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and special arrangements are 
made for Students entering in their second or subsequent Years; also 
a Dental Students and for Qualified Practitioners. 

Several Medical Practitioners and Private Families residing in the 

hbourhood receive Students for residence and supervision, and a 
registe r of approved lodgings is kept in the Secretary's Office. 

jpectuses and cod! wera may be a from the Medical 


Secretary, Mx. Groncr Renpir . M. ORD, Dean. 


a 2? § BO @8.F £ TA L, 


The Medical Session commences on WEDNESDAY, October Ist. 
The Hospital centains, besides the beds for Medical and Surgical cases, 
wards for Obstetric, S Laen and other special departments. 
Special Classes a: id in the ee for Students preparing for 
the Examinations rx the it of London and of other examining 


APPOINTM 





ENTS. —The House Surgeons and House Physicians, the 
Obstetric id Clinical Assi an ressers are selected from 
the Students according to merit and without payment. There are also 

a large number of Junior Appointments, every part of the Hospital 
Practice being systematically employed for instruction. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—Open Scholarship of 125 Guineas in 
Classics, Mathematics, and Modern Languages. Open Scholarship of 
125 Guineas in Chemistry, Physics, Botany, and Zoology. 

PRIZES, &c.—S8ix Scholarships, varying in value from 10) to 501. each, 

lor general proficiency in Medical Study ; the Treasurer's Gold Medal in 
Medicine. the Treasurer’s Gold Medal in Sur; ery ; the Gurney Hoare 
smh a bs1. = Clinica! Study; the Beaney Prize of 30 Guineas for 
] ¥ Scholarship of 151. per aged for Three 
fears for te pase silanes the Joseph Hoare Prizes of 25/. and 10/.; the 
Mi chael Harris Priz ze of 101. for Anatomy; the Mackensio. Bacon Prize 
of ‘ot for HY opgrey ere the Mackenzie Bacon Prize for Nervous 
Diseases of the Burdett Prize for Hygiene value 10/. 


Pd Prospectus and further information apply to the Dean, Dr. F. 
'AYLOR. 
Guy’s Hospital, London, 8.E., July, 1884. 


Govyr’s HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 

A Scholarship of the value of 125 Guineas will be offered for OPEN 
COMPETITION on THURSDAY, September 25th. — of Exami- 
mation :—Classics, Mathematics, and Modern Languag: 

A Second Scholarship, also of the value of 125 rr will be offered 
for OPEN COMPETITION on the SAME DAY. Subjects of Examina- 
tion: Inorganic Chemistry, Physics, Botany, and Zoology. 

For further particulars apply to the Dean, Guy’s Hospital, 8.E. 


UN of DURHAM COLLEGE of 


MEDICINE, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 














A afead ape SESSION will be opened on WEDNESDAY, October 
ea 3 zai ~ in the Wood Memorial Hall, when the Scholarships 
1 Prizes be presented. 

Scholarships. of an segrorate value of about 210i. are awarded an- 
nually, together with a Silver Medal and Certificate of Honour in each 
of the regular classes at the end of each Session. Numerous appoint- 
ments in the College and at the Newcastle Infirmary are tenable by 
Students. The Infirmary contains 230 beds, including separate wards for 
special diseases. 


FEES. 
A Composition Ticket for Lectures at the College may be obtained— 
B iy payment = 7 Guineas on entrance. 
bam tore Guineas at the commencement of the 
ons. 
3. inst and’ aan casual Saaateients of Thirty, ——_ -five, and Twenty 
each 


p-berriend ly, at the of the first three 
“) Feed for for attendance on Hospital Practice :— 
For three months’ Medical and Surgical Practice, 5 Guineas. 
” ” ” 


» one a eb ‘ » 12 -, 


2 pe — tach at the of the i 1 

:—first year, Twelve Guineas; second year, Ten Guineas ; third 

Bi ix Guineas. Or by two instalments, viz. :—first year, Fourteen 

painens; second year, Twelve Guineas. 

¢) oe ge Courses of Lectures or Tatorial Classes, ips Guineas. 

her particulars with a be obtained 

from Dr. Luxe ARMstTRONG, Clayton-street West, "Neweastle-upon- 

me; or on all other matters connected with the College, from Mr. 
ENry E. ARmstronG, 6, Wentworth-place, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 





” 








in addition to large founts of type, both modern and old style, and an 
assortment of fereign and English hand and machine made papers at 
their command, they are able to undertake the best class of bookwork 
and éditions deluxe. Special facilities are offered for Catalogues (iJlus- 
trated or otherwise), pamphlets, legal, and other work. 


UTOTYPE PHOTOGRAPHIO 
BOOK ILLUSTRATION. 





Advantages. 
First.—They PRESENT FAITHFUL REPRESENTATIONS of the 
SUBJECTS. 


Second. wn haa on the PAPER of the BOOK itself, MOUNTING 
NOT REQUIR: 

Third.—For li of 1,000 and under they are CHEAP. 

Employed by the Trustees of the British Museum and by the Learned 
Societies ; also by many of the leading Publishers. 

Amongst the Works recently done, or at present in the press, may be 
cited: * The Codex Alexandrinus’; Professor Gardner’s ‘The Ty of 
Greek Coins’ ; ee ‘3 ‘ Ornamental Arts of Japan’; Tuer’s ‘Types 
of Beauty’; Lockyer’s ‘Spectral Analysis’; Burgess’ 8 ’« Archeological 
Survey of India’; ‘Samuel Palmer: a Memoir.’ 

Of this last work the Atheneum says: “ This book is admirably illus- 
trated by fourteen Autotype reproductions from lovely and characteristic 
sepia drawings.’ 


For Terms and Specimens, apply to the MANAGER, 
UTOTYPE COMPANY, 74, New Oxford-street, 
London, W.C. 
(Twenty doors west of Mudie’s Library.) 


YURNER’S ‘LIBER STUDIORUM, 
Reproduced in Facsimile by the AUTOTYPE Process, and accom- 
panied with Notices of each Plate 
By the Rev. STOPFORD BROOKE, M.A. 
Publishing in Three Volumes, each a Boorsive! jaded Tilustra- 





and many other Old and Motern | Masters. Good +4 
and Private C a 
man lt: 
Fo. SALE, CELESTIAL and TE RRESTRIAL, 
ELESCOPE (by T. COOKE & SONS, of York), with 7.4 
Object Glass; 11 feet Focal =<. Pancratic Eyepiece ; Celestial ~ 
3, ag Quadrant; iader, with rack and pinion meus 
n exceptio: ye trument, with 
finition. . Very clear de. 
Also LARGE TELESCOPE, in Cast-Iron Tube, with 10}-ineh 
Speculum, working in turned steel discs horizontally, and para'lel wi 
— earth's axis; Finder; one Solar Eyepiece; mounted on Pol 
ar. 


_ These Instruments will be sold cheaply for cash. 
“Apply to “THe Orrictat Recrtver in Banxrvrtcy,” 45, Copenhagen. 
street, Worcester. 


N®:..2 13, KING WILLIAM-STREET, Charing 
Cross. LEASE TO BE SOLD, or would be underleased ata 
Sime, LPF, © 0 comrevet Senne —Aooty t Mem. Ca, 











Sales by Auction 


Miscellaneous and Modern Books—Copyrights—Stereotype ang 
Copper-Plates—Quarto Bibles—Musical Albums, &, 


Mer HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their Rooms, woe 4 oe lane, W.C., on WEDNESD, DAY. 

ugust 20, and Following o'clock, MISCELLANBoYS 
BOOKS of ALL CLASSES, sneer: a Library of Architectural ang 
other Illustrated Works—Several Hundred Volumes of Modern Novels, 
and the =e Liga Plates and Copyrights of recent Railway Volume— 
Quarto Bibles, orocco—Musical Albums, &c. 


To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


FRIDAY NEXT.—Photographic Apparatus, Books, 
Furniture, &c. 


M&. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent-garden. on FRID, DAY 
NEXT, August 22, at half-past 12 poe hs PHOTOGRAPHIC Appa. 
RATUS, consisting of Cameras and Lenses by First-class Makers—studio 
Stands—Printing er aoe —Head Rests, &c. ; (Microscopes by Beck and 
others—T veying Instr Cabinet with § 
Drawers, containing Surgical Instruments of first-rate quality—Lathe— 
Electric Batteries— Mechanical Organ. pony 40 Tunes, with 6 Barrels— 
asa rte and | Piain F Pho v4 0 Lots Books—Household 














tions, —— med bcm per Volume. Vol. II. y, ing 
eemanl with Cock. 
Fifth Piague of Egypt. 
Greenwich Hospital 
Hindoo Kbleticns Interior of a Churc 
Bonneville: Savoy. ep 
Source of the Arveron. Calais Harbour. 
Alps from Grenoble. Coast of Yorkshire. 
Ben Arthur. Riz 
Inverary Pier. Watercress — 
Inverary Castie and Town. Juvenile Tricks. 

Flint Castle. 8c. —— Hill. 

Stack-yard and Horses. Morpeth. 

Detached Plates of this Edition Neg the ‘ Liber,’ with the Commentary 

appertaining, are sold at 3s. 6d. eac 


yg The AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON ; 
Co. London and Manchester. 


Books R AL 


FOR ALL READERS, 
All the Best Books of the Best Authors are in Circulation at 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Terms of Subscription. 


ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM AND UPWARDS, 
According to the number of Volumes required. 


maf e ist 
Bridge 4 Sida “7? 
Woman with C 


Henry Sotheran 








BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


Revised Lists of New and Choice Books lately added to the Collection 
and Catalogues of Surplus Copies Withdrawn for Sale at greatly uced 
prices, are now ready, and will be forwarded postage free on application. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY (Lixirep), New Oxford-street ; 
281, Regent-street ; and 2, King-street, Cheapside. 


os 3.0 8 os 288 A RF, 
12, 8T. JAMES’S-SQUARE, 8.W. 
President— LORD HOUGHTON. 
Vice-Presidents. 

Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., His Grace the Lord Archbishop 

of Dublin, Lord Tennyson, E. H. Bunbury, Esq. 
ustees—Lord Houghton, Earl of Carnarvon, Earl of Rosebery. 

The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Lite- 
rature, in various uages. Subscription, 31. a year go 
Entrance-fee, or os with Entrance-fee of 6i.; Life Membership, 26i. 
Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Members. 

a — from Ten to halt A wy Six. Catalogue, 1875, price 
12s. ), price 5s.; to Members, 4s. 











UNIVERSITY of DURHAM, 


Ps inn the Medical Year 1884-85 Examinations will be held as 
The EXAMINATION for the Certificate of ‘Sigery A in SANITARY 
SCIENCE will be held on OCTOBER 2nd, 3rd. and 4th, and the First 
Examination for Degrees in MEDICINE and SURGERY will begin on 
SEPTEMBER 22nd, 1884, and again — APRIL 2: 
The Examination for = Degree o' iri Practitioners of fifteen 


on 
ii ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


OOKS and LIBRARIES PURCHASED to any 

amount for prompt cash. Canes value given ; distance no object. 

Cas! orwarded. Established 1842. Largest 
Stock in the Country. —S. WarerHovse, Sun Buildings, Bradford. 


ATALOGUES, Nos. 8, 10, and 11, New Series, of 
OLD and NEW BOOKS, now ready free by post.—S WATERHOUSE, 
nB Books and Libraries Purchased. 














i standing, ps rym on M. D., and the Final 
the Degrees of M. =f — will begin on DECEMBER Ist, 1884, 


and again on JUNE 22nd 
Intending Candidates 4 forward their Names, together with the 
Fee, at least twenty-eight raage before the date of commencement of the 


ination for which they wish to enter. 
y be 


ion Papers 
tained oa application to the Registrar of the University of Durham 
Sellers of Medicine, Dr. Luxe Armsrrone, Clayton-street West, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. LUKE ARMSTRONG , M.D., 
Registrar University of Durham College of Medicine, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 








O PROPRIETORS of NEWSPAPERS and 

PERIODICAIS.—WYMAN & SONS, Printers of the Builder, the 

‘ British Mai, Furniture 

Gasette, the and other h ns, call attention to the 

facilities Egor gg Ft for the COMPLETE, ECONOMIC, and Se 
PRODUCTI ODICAL LITERATURE, whether Illustra 

Estimates and to Projectors of "New Periodicais ‘ 

either Printing or Frimting and Publishing.—74 to 76, Great Queen- 

street, London, W.C. 








O BE SOLD, FORTY YEARS of the ILLUS- 
TRATED LONDON NEWS, in cloth.—Apply Rev. T. G. Stoxzs, 
Aughnacloy, Ireland. 


SERIES of COLONIAL HANDBOOKS FOR 
SALE. A valuable property. Price 1,000/.—Address Z., care of 
Mr. Beavis, Accountant, 5, Fenchurch-street, E.C. 


URNER’S ‘LIBER STUDIORUM.’—A Gentle- 
man has some ae fine Copies of — above (first states, &c.) FOR 
a : nee prices.—X., care of T. H., 48, Boston-piace, uare, 


D G. ROSSETTI.—PHOTOGRAPHS have been 
e made from several of Rossetti’s Pictures and Designs. Any 
person wishing to Purchase Prints from the Negatives can address in 
writing W. M, Rosssrr:, 5, Endsleigh-gardens, Euston-square, N.W. 














1s Property. 
e view after 2 the day prior and morning of Sale, and Catalogues had, 








ROCEEDINGS of the SOCIETY for PSYCHICAL 
RESEARCH. Part VI. JULY,1884. Price 2s. 6d. 
Contents. 
1, THIRD REPORT of the LITERARY COMMITTEE. 
A Theory of Apparitions. Part 1 
2. SECOND REPORT of the COMMITTEE on HAUNTED HOUSES, ae, 
3. OPENING ADDRESS at the EIGHTH GENERAL MEETING. By 
the President. 
4, FOURTH REPORT of the LITERARY COMMITTEE. 
A Theory of Apparitions. Part 2. 
5. OPENING ADDRESS at the NINTH GENERAL MEETING. By 
Professor Balfour Stewart, F.R.S. 
6, An ACCOUNT of some EXPERIMENTS in THOUGHT-TRANSFER- 
ENCE. By Professor Oliver J. Lodge, D.Sc. 
7. An ACCOUNT of some EXPERIMENTS in MESMERISM. By 
Edmund Gurney. 
8. DIAGRAMS ILLUSTRATIVE of THOUGHT-TRANSFERENCE. 
List of Members and Associates. 
London: Triibner & Co. Ludgate-hill. 


XAMPLES of ANCIENT ARABIC WORK.—See 

the BUILDER of this week (4d ; Fae! 43d.; Annual Subscrip- 

tion, 19s.) ; also Plans and Design for the War Offices. by Mr. ER. Rov- 

son; Lavenham Church, Suffolk—The War Office Designs—The New 

Sculpture Gallery at South Kensington—The Main Drainage of the 

Metropolis—Hints for the Study of Architectural History (Svudent’s 
Column), &c.—46, Catherine-street ; and all Newsmen. 








Now ready, Fourth Edition, super-royal 8vo. cloth, pp. 480, price 7s. 6d. 

(OUTLINES of the LIFE of SHAKESPEARE, 
By J. 0. HALLIWELL-PHILLIPY’, F.R.8. 

The object of this Work is to furnish the avons 4. a plainly-written 


narrative, with details of all that is really kn ting the life of 
Shakespeare, random conjectures and methetie. foneies being excluded. 


Longmans, Green & Co. 





Now ready at all Booksellers’, price 1s. sewed, 
D® ALFRED DRYSDALE on MENTONE. 


J. 8. Virtue & Co. (Limited), 26, Ivy-lane, London. 


HANDY VOLUMES FOR TOURISTS. 

HILIPS’ HANDY ATLAS of the COUNTIES of 
ENGLAND. 43 Maps, with Index. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Uniform with the above. 

COUNTIES of SCOTLAND. 382 Maps, with Index. 3s. 6d. 

COUNTIES of IRELAND. 33 Maps, with Index. 3s. 6d. 

NORTH and SOUTH WALES. 16 Maps, with Index. 2s 6d. 
London: George Philip & Son, 32, Fleet-street ; and all Booksellers. 


O U R sf Oo fz A G & 
A BOOK FOR THE CAPE OR ANY OTHER VOYAGER. 


By ROBERT RICHARDS, 


Advocate of the Supreme Court of Natal ; and Special Commissioner for 
inquiring into the Causes of the Griqualand East Rebellion. 








“The object of the present work has been to faithfully depict, #0 far 
as was consistent with a certain measure of liberty to the writer, the 
conditions of an ordinary voyage at sea—its joys, its sorrows, its enter- 

its i its littl , and all things belonging 


thereto.”"—Extract from Preface. 





Lendon : John Walker & Co. 96, Farringdon-street. 
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WOMEN 
Edited by JOHN H. INGRAM 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 
NEW VOLUME NOW KEADY. 
THE COUNTESS OF ALBANY. 
By VERNON LEE. 
London: W. H, Allen & Co. 13, Waterloo-place. 


EMINENT SERIES. 





Now ready, Ninth Edition, 2s. 6d. post free, 


OUT and RHEUMATIC GOUT: a New Method 
G of Cure, with Cases. By J. W. FOAKES, M.D. 


“Ww from the deleterious nature of mercury and colchicum 
to Ping mend Dpractice of Dr. Foakes. This really great discovery is ex- 
tremely simple.’ ’—Morning Advertiser. 

“ t of gout recommended is sound and rational.’’ 

Seer ‘Medical Press and Circular. 

« ublic duty to call attention to this book.’’ 

“ We think ita p ic y Christian World. 

__ Simpkin, Mare Marshall & Co. 4, Stationers’ Hall-court. 


MESES. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


This day is published, SIXTH EDITION, ENLARGED, 
The MOOR and the LOCH. Containing minute 


Instructions in all Highland Sports, with Wanderings over “ Crag 
and Corrie, Flood and Fell,’’ and Recollections of the Author's Early 
. By JOHN COLQUHOUN, 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portraits, 


Some Opinions on the Fifth Edition. 

“For sound practical instruction in grouse shooting we refer our 
readers to an admirable chapter in Mr. Colquhoun’s ‘ Moor and Loch.’ 
We have borrowed from his book one or two renee which joven reference 
to the state of the Highlands; but have not uch on his 
shooting ground, as the volume has been already noticed in this review.’ 

Quarterly Review. 

“In the present delightful volumes, however, he presents all lovers of 
Scotland with the completest details of every Highland sport, on all of 
which he is an unexceptionable authority ; and with what many will 
value even more, a series of lifelike sketches of the rarer and more in- 
teresting animals of the country....Is simply indispensable in every 
Scotch shooting-lodge.’’"—Academy. 


This day is published, SECOND EDITION, 
The BABY’S GRANDMOTHER. By L. B. WAL- 


FORD, Author of ‘ Troublesome Daughters, the Cousins, sas a Smith: 
a Part of his Life,’ &c. Scien published in 
3 vols. post 8vo. 25s. 


“This is a very well- ovitiin novel....In the very title, however, 
there is a promise of originality, and that promise is amply fulfilled. 
The author, too, knows the power of climax, and can handle climax 
artistically. -It is in many respects a very interesting and beautiful 
tale." —St James's Gazett 

“In the present day, when weak novels abound, it is very refreshing 
to meet with a clever one containing so much vigour, and pleasant, 
natural writing.’’— Vanity Fair. 


Wm. Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and Londen. 








HAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


PRAIRIE EXPERIENCES in HANDLING 
CATTLE and SHEEP. By Major SHEPHERD, RE. With Illus- 
trations from Sketches by the Author. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

(This day. 


LONDON WATER: a Review of the Present 
Condition and Suggested os ee of the Metropolitan Water 
Supply. By A, de C. SCO Major-General, late Royal Engineers. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. is day. 


GENERAL GORDON’S LETTERS from the 
CRIMEA, the DANUBE, and ARMENIA, Edited by DEMETRIUS 
C. BOULGER. Crown 8yo. 5s. 

“ These quotations may serve to give the reader a fuir idea of this in- 
teresting series of letters, which unintentionally display the character of 
one of the most remarkable, able, and single-minded men of this or any 
other age,’’—Ath.neum. 


RUSSIAN TRAVELLERS in MONGOLIA and 


CHINA. By P. PIASSETSKY. Translated by JANE GORDON- 
CUMMING. 2 vols. crown 8yo. with 75 Illustrations, 24s. 

“ M. Piassetsky’s narrative of his travels is most interesting, and gives 

us much new information as to Sepee ens = of the interior and 

frontier provinces of China.'’—St. James's Gazett. 


DESERT WARFARE; being the Chronicle of 
the Eastern Soudan Campaign. By BENNET G. BURLEIGH. 
Demy 8vo. with Maps, 1 

“Mr. Burleigh has ne dor an excellent plan....A very full record of 
the campaign, that will be trustworthy for reference in the future 

The book is worth reading from cover to cover, and its value is in- 

creased by the numerous maps and plans.” '—Atheneun. 


The WORLD WE LIVE IN: aNovel. By OswaLp 
CRAWFURD. New Editien. Crown 8vo. 5s. (This day. 
“Mr. Oswald Crawfurd has written a capital novel....‘The World We 


In’ will be popular with men as well as with women. It is the sort of 
Rovel that men like.” —Athenaum. 


“A very good lia told with skill, taste, and what in music is called 
brio." —Spectator. 


Chapman & Hall, Limited, Henrietta-street, WC. 





NOTICE. 


and QUERIES 


NOTES 


The VOLUME, JANUARY to JUNE, 1884, 
WITH THE INDEX, 


PRICE 10s, 6d. I8 NOW READY. 
Cases for Binding, price 1s, 3d. post free. 


JouN C, Francis, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 





MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


———— 


FOUR NEW NOVELS 


At all the Libraries. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN,’ 
A MEDIAEVAL ROMANCE. 
By the Author of ‘John Halifax, Gentleman.’ 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A NEW NOVEL. 


J I L 
By FE. A. DILLWYN. 


2 vols, Globe 8vo, 12s. 


“*A very lively and spirited story 
taining and lifelike.”—Spectator. 


L. 


Extremely enter- 


BY CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 


THE ARMOURER’S PRENTICES. 


By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, 
Author of ‘The Heir of Redclyffe.’ 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 


MR. F. MARION CRAWFORD’'S NEW NOVEL. 


A ROMAN SINGER. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD, 
Author of ‘ Mr. Isaacs’ and ‘ Doctor Claudius.’ 


2 vols, Globe 8vo. 12s. 





New Part (XIX.), SUMER IS ICUMEN IN to TIRARSI, 
price 3s. 6d. 


A DICTIONARY of MUSIC and 


MUSICIANS (A.D. 1450-1884). By Eminent Writers, 
English and Foreign. With Illustrations and Woodcuts. 
Edited by Sir GQEORGE GROVE, D.C L., Director of | 
Royal College of Music. 8vo. Parts I. to XIV. a 
Part XIX., 3s. 6d. each. Parts XV. and XVL., 7s. Parts 
XVII. and XVIIL. -~ 3 


Vols. I., II., and III. 8vo. 21s. each. 


F. V. WHITE & CO’S 
LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 


—_——-._ 


TWO POPULAR NEW WORKS OF INTEREST, 
At all Libraries and Bookeellers’ i in Town and Country. 


CELEBRATED ENGLISH- 


WOMEN of the 2 ean —. By W. H. DAVENPORT 
ADAMS, Author of * Women of Fas! ‘English Party Leaders,” 
* Memorable Battles Ay English F my ee 2 vols. crown 8yo. 12s. 


THE POOR OF THE PERIOD. 


By Mrs. HOUSTOUN, Author of ‘ Recommended to Mercy,’ * Sink 
or Swim,’ * Barbara's Warning,’ &c. 2 vols. crown 8yvo. 18s. 


THE RECENT AND POPULAR WORKS 
OF FICTION AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


A MAD GAME. 3 vols. By Mrs 


HOUSTOUN, Author of * Recommended to Mercy,’ ‘Sink or Swim,’ 
&e. (Just ready. 


The RED CARDINAL. 2 vols. By 


Mrs. FRANCES ELLIOT, Author of ‘D of an Idle Woman in 
Spain,’ ‘ Pictures of Old ae, * Old Court Life in France,’ &c. 


— World. 
ye have nothing but praise for Mrs. Elliot's romance.”—John Bull. 

= “Th is isa book that will arrest attention....The author's hardih 
is justified by the oe glamour she succeeds in throwing over her 
narrative, as well as by the intimate knowledge she displays cf _ 
superstitious side ot the Italian cha’ Very cleverly does t 
authoress work up her effects.... When the whole of the story has 
digested, the reader cannot but admire the skill with which he has 
been mystified....The mystic interest of the story is maintained to the 

end,...The authoress’s present werk will assuredly repay perusal no 
less than the others that have proceeded from her pen. The author 
appears to be quite as much at home in romance as in narratives of 
travel, and her latest novel nn with thrilling incidents suggestive 
in some sense of ‘ Called Back.’ ’’—Morning Post. 

“The story is well worked out, and the - element is intro- 
duced without any harshness.’ "Globe. 

**Mrs. Elliot has the pen of a ready and prolific writer....In this, as 
in her other books, she constantly shows herself a mistress of picturesque 
description, whether it be of natural scenery or architectural objects, 
which rarely fails to strike us. Wherever she be, she knocks off a iand- 
scape with a bold hand and vivid colour....Italian life and character, 
too, she sketches with quite as clever a pencil as Italian landscapes and 
objects....Scenic description she does do, with a — for the graphic.” 


Bristol Times and Mirror. 
FRIEND ELLWOOD. 3 vols. By 


Mrs. HIBBERT WARE, Author of ‘His Dearest Wish,’ * The King 
of Bath,’ &c. 

‘*Mrs. Ware bas added another to her list of successful novels. The 
present story is interesting and well written....The characters are well 
drawn....We put down ‘ Friend Ellwood’ with tr as it is a 
work of much careful research, well written, and decidedly interesting.”’ 

Bath and Cheltenham Gazette. 


LOVE’S RAINBOW. 3 vols. By 


PHILIPPA a JEPHSON, Author of‘ An April Day,’ ‘ Lord 
Farleigh,’ 
“* The story is oases out in a very readable, pleasant manner.” 
Whitehall Review. 
“The authoress has succeeded in yrnen 8 a Fa and interesting 
story, free from ions and impr -In these three 
volumes ne difficulty is experienced in following the narrative. while its 
main incidents are exciting weg being of a sensational character. . 
The story _ = and bly hi while there is a good deal of 
och 











“s “Is certainly a clever work.’ 








A NEW POEM BY MR. THOMAS WOOLNER, R.A. 


SILENUS: a Poem. By Thomas 
WOOLNER, R.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
« Of the care displayed in the workmanship of the poem it 
would be difficult to speak too highly. Mr. Woolner writes 
blank verse of a singular grace and sweetness.”— Academy. 





THIRD EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


The METHODS of ETHICS. 


Prof. HENRY SIDGWICK, M.A. LL.D. &c. 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 8vo. 14s. 


By 


Third 





TEXT-BOOKS FOR STUDENTS,—New Vols. 
A TREATISE on ORE DEPOSITS. 


By J. ARTHUR PHILLIPS, F.R.S. V.P.G.S. F.G.8. 

-Inst.C.E., Ancien Eléve de l’Ecole des Mines, Paris, 
Author of ‘A Manual of Metallurgy,’ ‘The Mining and 
Metallurgy of Gold and Silver,” &c. With numerous 
Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 25s. 


APPLIED MECHANICS: an Ele- 


mentary General Introduction to the Theory of Struc- 
tures of Machines, By JAMES H. COTTERILL, F.R.8., 
Associate Member I.C.E., Professor of Applied Mechanics 
at the Royal Naval College, Greenwich. With Diagrams, 
Illustrations, and Examples. 8vo. 18s, 


The STUDENT’S FLORA of the 


BRITISH ISLANDS. By Sir J. D. HOOKER, K.C.8.I. 
C.B. F.L.8., Director of the Royal Gardens, Kew. Third 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Globe 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


DISEASES of FIELD and GARDEN 


chiefly such as are caused by Fungi. By 

G. SMITH, F.L.S. M.A.I., Member of 

the Scientific Committee R.H.8. With 143 New Illus- 
trations, drawn and engraved from Nature. Feap. 8vo. 





MACMILLAN & Co. London. 





portrayed.’’—Court Circular, 


BEAUTY’S QUEEN. 3 vols. By 


MARIE CONNOR. 


A NORTH COUNTRY MAID. 3 


vols. By Mrs. LOVETT CAMERON, Author of ‘ Juliet’s Guardian,’ 
‘Poor Wisdom’s Chance,’ ‘ Pure Gold,’ &c. (Immediately. 


SELECT NOVELS. 


* and Book ls. 1 vol. cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
—_-—> —— 


A FATAL PASSION. By Mrs, Alexander Fraser. 
(Just ready. 


LOVE, HONOUR, and OBEY. By Iza Duffus Hardy. 


HER WORLD AGAINST a LIE. By Florence 
MARRYAT. 


JENIFER. By Annie Thomas (Mrs. Pender Cudlip). 
PEERESS and PLAYER. By Florence Marryat. 
FRIENDS and LOVERS. By Annie Thomas (Mrs. 


Pender Cudlip). 
MOLLIE DARLING. By Lady Constance Howard. 
FACING the FOOTLIGHTS. By Florence Marryat, 


A PROFESSIONAL BEAUTY. By Mrs. Alexander 
FRASER. 


The ROOT of all EVIL. By Florence Marryat. 
SOME of OUR GIRLS. By Mrs. Eiloart. 
HOW THEY LOVED HIM. By Florence Marryat. 


ALLERTON TOWERS. By Annie Thomas (Mrs. 
Pender Cudlip). 


PHYLLIDA. By Florence Marryat. 
SWEETHEART and WIFE. By Lady Constance 


HOWAR 
BARBARA'S WARNING. By Mrs. Houstoun, Author 


of ‘Recommended to Mercy,’ &c 
The DEAN’S WIFE. By Mrs. Eiloart. 
A BROKEN BLOSSOM. By Florence Marryat. 
TWO MEN and a MAID. By Harriett Jay, Author 


of ‘ The Queen of Connaught.’ 


MY SISTER the ACTRESS. By Florence Marryat 
F.V. Waits & Co, 31, Southampton-street, Strand. 
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POPULAR NEW NOVELS 


AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


—_—~o—— 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘COMIN’ THRO’ THE RYE,’ &. 


EYRE’S ACQUITTAL. 


By HELEN MATHERS, 
Author of Sam’s Sweetheart,’ &c. 
3 vols, 
“ Full of good dramatic situations, well-sustained interest, 
and excellent matter.”—Whitehall Review. 


“In ‘ Eyre’s Acquittal’ Miss Mathers shows that she has 
lost none of the gifts that have rendered her deservedly 
po. Her pages are, as ever, full of colour and movement, 

these she adds in her present tale a touch of originality, 
which predisposes in favour of a story that in other hands 
would, prima facie, be condemned as extravagant and im- 
— The plot in itself is of a very unusual description. 
ystery follows mystery, and the most experienced novel- 
reader may be excused if the key to unravel the series of 
perplexing facts that are made to pass before his eyes is not 

ound until the author wills that it shall be so.” 
Morning Post, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ROYAL ANGUS,’ &, 


QUEEN MAB. 


By LORD JAMES DOUGLAS, 
Author of ‘ Estcourt,’ &c, 
In 2 vols. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ KILCORRAN,’ &c. 


DREAM FACES. 


By the Hon. Mrs, FETHERSTONHAUGH, 
Author of ‘ For Old Sake’s Sake,’ ‘ Robin Adair,’ &c. 
In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 
“The heroine is indeed a conception that does the writer 


credit ; and other characters as well as scenes there are to 
which the same remark applies.”—St. James's Gazette. 


BY THE AUTHOR of ‘HONEST DAVIE.’ 


LITTLE LADY LINTON. 
By FRANK BARRETT, 
Author of ‘A Prodigal’s Progress,’ &c. 
3 vols. 


“ Distinctly good.”—Atheneum, 

“ Clever and highly sensational.” — Vanity Fair. 

“*In a story which can boast a strong plot, many really 
dramatic situations, and such characters as the fiendish first 
Lady Linton, the pure and sweet second wife (the ‘ Little 
Lady Linton’), and the anguished husband-lover, Sir Gilbert, 
it is not difficult to see hosts of opportunities for powerful 
and picturesque writing, and Mr. Barrett does not fail to 
take advantage of them,”—Society, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘GEORGE GEITH,’ &e. 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


BERNA BOYLE. 
By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL, 
Author of ‘ The Mystery in Palace Gardens.’ 


“ Berna’s mother is as good as anything that has been 
done for years, and Miss Bell Muir, the Ensign, and Peter 
Doey are almost as noticeable.”— World, 

“It need not be said that ‘ Berna Boyle’ is full of literary 
ability, and that it is interesting beyond the average of 
other works.”— Graphic, 





RECENT ADDITIONS TO 
BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


Now ready at all Booksellers’, in 1 vol. crown 8vo., 
price 6s, each. 


ROBERT ORD’S ATONEMENT. 


By R. N. CAREY. [Ready this day. 


RHODA BROUGHTON’S BELINDA. 
SHERIDAN LE FANU’S IN a 


GLASS DARKLY. 


The Hon. LEWIS WINGFIELD’S 


LADY GRIZEL. 


Lady GEORGIANA FULLERTON’S 


ELLEN MIDDLETON. [Next month. 


HELEN MATHERS’S SAM’S 


SWEETHEART. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & Son, New Burlington-street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 





HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


—_—@— 


A TWO MONTHS’ CRUISE in the 


MEDITERRANEAN in the STEAM YACHT “CEYLON.” By 
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Towards the Mountains of the Moon. By Mrs. 
M. A. Pringle. With Maps. (Blackwood 
& Sons.) 

Earty in 1881 rumours reached the 
Foreign Missions Committee of the Estab- 
lished Church of Scotland that the “ rela- 
tions between the missionaries at Blantyre 
and the natives were not quite satisfactory.” 
As a matter of fact, two natives had 
been flogged to death for some trifling 
thefts. It was therefore resolved to send 
out some clergyman to investigate matters 
upon the spot. The choice fell upon the 
Rey. Dr. R. Rankin, and as that gentleman 
was not apparently in the best of health, it 
was deemed advisable that he should have 
a companion. Mr. Alexander Pringle was 
applied to, and at once accepted that office, 
and his wife courageously and properly 
declared that he should not go without her. 
Of this journey to Blantyre and back her 
volume gives an animated account. This 
would hardly be expected from the title, 
for the Mountains of the Moon are referred 
to only incidentally as being placed on 
very ancient maps of Africa in a locality 
apparently not very far distant from Blan- 
tyre. This misleading title, however, was 
deliberately selected by Mr. Pringle, in order 
to warn people that the book was not 
one quite fit for Sabbath reading. Those 
matter-of-fact persons who expect some cor- 
relation to exist between the title of a book 
and its contents did not, of course, need to be 
considered. Probably had Mr. Pringle left 
the choice of a titie to his sensible wife, she 
would have devised something more ger- 
mane to the matter. It should be added at 
once that the book is a very proper book, 
and may as safely be read on a Sunday 
as on any other day. 

Persons deeply read in African books 
of travel may not find much that is new 
in this volume, and it certainly cannot 
aspire to take its place among geographical 
‘‘Quellenwerke.” Nor is the author gener- 
ally successful when she speculates on 
matters etymological or geographical. 
Nevertheless, her book is one that may 
be strongly recommended to the ordinary 
reader, who will gather from it a large 
amount of instruction pleasantly conveyed, 


and will obtain a fair notion of the diffi- 
culties which have to be overcome in order 
to reach the southernmost of the African 
lakes, on the shores of which Livingstone, 
not many years ago, gathered some of his 
laurels as a discoverer. As a matter of 
fact, the journey there and back occupies 
about four or five months, and with steamers 
on the Zambeze, the Shire, and the lake 
itself, it can be accomplished in comparative 
comfort. 

Perhaps the most curious feature of this 
book is the reticence which its author ob- 
serves with reference to the object which 
took her companions out to Blantyre. The 
ill-treatment of natives by Scotch or English 
missionaries, to which a letter in the Zimes 
of March 3rd, 1881, first directed public 
attention, is surely a matter which may be 
discussed in public without any breach of 
confidence. The name of Dr. Rankin, who 
went out as a commissioner, is not once 
mentioned in this volume. He is referred to 
as the D.D. That the Rev. Duff M‘Donald 
was the person most to blame, and was 
recalled in consequence of Dr. Rankin’s 
report, is not once hinted at. Nor are the 
names of other persons with whom the 
travellers came into contact given as a rule, 
and the reader is left to find out from other 
sources that the Consul is Capt. O’Neill, that 
N— stands for Nunez, F— for Felkin, W— 
for Walker, and so forth. Of the investi- 
gation carried on during the author’s seven 
weeks’ residence at Blantyre absolutely 
nothing is told. 

But if reticent with respect to the object 
which took her husband out to Africa, 
the author is outspoken enough when she 
thinks she can speak without a breach of 
confidence. She does not even hesitate to 
say a few harsh things of Dr. Livingstone, 
to whose want of local knowledge she 
ascribes the ill success of the Magamero 
mission. She repeatedly declares that Dr. 
Livingstone misled his readers on a good 
many points—unwittingly, no doubt—and 
adds, rather disparagingly, ‘But Living- 
stone was only a traveller in this part of 
Africa, and not a settler, nor had he the 
opportunity of seeing any settlers who had 
tried the experiment.” We cannot, how- 
ever, help thinking that Dr. Livingstone 
had little share in the ill success of this 
Scotch mission. Its failure when first started 
(for it is said to prosper now) was evidently 
due to the unfitness of its members for the 
task they had undertaken. 

Blantyre was made a sort of sanctuary for 
all kinds of people—runaway slaves, freed- 
men who left their villages without having 
previously obtained their chief's consent, 
and even for fugitive criminals. Serious riots 
among this heterogeneous collection of people 
had occasionally to be put down with a 
strong hand. Native laws and customs 
were disregarded, and all the chiefs and 
slaveholders around were thus converted 
into enemies. They not unnaturally fancied 
that the missionaries encouraged their slaves 
to escape in order that the missionaries 
themselves might reap the advantages of 
their labour. Nor is this to be wondered 
at, for ‘although each of the missionaries 
keeps several servants it has never been the 
custom at Blantyre to pay domestic wages.” 
At length, however, the missionaries appear 





to have seen their mistake. They are more 





careful of hurting native prejudices, and 
know that, although they may preach to their 
hearts’ content against slavery in the abstract, 
they must not interfere with it as a domestic 
institution, unless they are prepared either 
to fight for the slaves whom they take under 
their protection or pay for them. 

Mrs. Pringle is evidently a woman of 
sound common sense, and it is to be re- 
gretted that in preparing this interesting 
narrative of her travels and experiences she 
should have been hampered by what she 
conceived to be her duty towards the cause 
in which she was engaged. 








Mercedes, and Later Lyrics. By Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich. (Boston, U.S., Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) 


‘Menrcepes,’ which gives its name to this 
latest volume of Mr. Aldrich’s, is a drama 
in two acts. The incident on which it is 
founded—borrowed from the ‘Memoirs’ of 
the Duchesse d’Abrantés—is really dramatic. 
Mr. Aldrich, however, in his conscientious 
desire to avoid verbosity, has pushed sim- 
plicity of treatment to an extreme, and has 
produced a composition, so far as the persons 
are concerned, strangely lacking in dramatic 
flavour. The story of the little piece is 
briefly this. In 1810 a detachment of 
French soldiers is sent to destroy a Spanish 
village and its inhabitants. The captain is 
secretly in love with a Spanish woman, whom 
he desires to protect. Others of his com- 
pany have, however, seized her before- 
hand, and compelled her and her child as 
a test to drink of wine which is nevertheless 
poisoned. Reassured by their doing so, and 
believing the wine harmless, the French 
soldiers who have invaded her cottage 
drink the wine and distribute it to their 
comrades without. Amongst these the 
French lover also drinks, and eventually— 
for the poison is slow in its operation—falls 
dead by the side of the young Spanish 
mother who had captivated him and of her 
dead child. The catastrophe will show what 
the author can accomplish in this line of 
work. Mercedes has thought the long- 
absent captain faithless, but he is now come 
to renew his pledge to her and to take her 
to Burgos :— 

Lovvors. I shall take you with me, Mercedes. Do 
you understand? You are to go with me to Burgos, 
(Asidz) What a blank look she wears! She does 
not seem to understand. 

MERCEDES (abstractedly). With you to Burgos? 
I was there once, in the great cathedral, and saw 
the bishops in their golden robes and all the 
jewelled windows ablaze in the sunset. But with 
you? AmI dreaming this? The very room has 
grown unfamiliar to me. The crucifix yonder, at 
which I have knelt a hundred times, was it always 
there? My head is full of unwonted visions, I 
think I hear music and the sounds of castanets, 
like poor old Ursula. Those cries in the calle—is 
it a merry-meeting? Ah! what a pain struck my 
heart then! OGod! I had forgotten! (Clutches 
his arm and pushes him from her,) Have you drunk 
wine this day ? 

Lov. Why, Mercedes, how strange you are ! 

MER. No, no! have you drunk wine? 

Lov. Well, yes, a cup without. What then? 
How white you are ! 

MER. Quick! let me lock you in the face, I wish 
to tell you something. You loved me once...it 
was in May...your wound is quite well now? No, 
no, not that! All things slip from me. Chiquita— 
Nay, hold me closer, I do not see you, Into the 
sunlight—into the sunlight ! 





Lov. She is fainting! 
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Mer. I am dying—I am poisoned. The wine 
was drugged for the French. I was desperate. 
Chiquita-—there in the cradle—she is dead—and I— 

[Sinks down at his feet. 

Lov. (stooping over her), Mercedes! Mercedes ! 

[After an interval a measured tramp is heard 
outside, A sergeant with a file of soldiers 
in disorder enters the hut. 


SERGEANT and SOLDIERS. 

1st SOLDIER. Behold! he has killed the mur- 
deress. 

2nD SOLDIER. If she had but twenty lives now ! 

3RD SOLDIER. That would not bring back the 
brave Laboissitre and the rest. 

2nD SOLDIER. Sapristi, no! but it would give us 
life for life. 

4TH SOLDIER. Miséricorde ! are twenty— 

SERGEANT. Hold your peace, all of you! (Ad- 
vances and salutes Louvois, who is half kneeling 
beside the body of the woman.) My captain! 
(Aside) He does not answer me. (Lays his hand 
hurriedly on Louvois’s shoulder, and starts.) 
Silence, there ! and stand uncovered, He is dead! 


The poems which follow show Mr. Aldrich 
perhaps at his highest in his own original 
and delightful vein, in which lightandshadow 
are so exquisitely blended that the shadow 
never becomes gloom nor the light garish. 
Very quaint, with something of laughter 
but more of tears in it, is ‘ The Jew’s Gift,’ 
which, too long to quote in its entirety, 
would be spoilt by mere extract. No 
writer has ever turned his experiences of 
travel to more poetical account than Mr. 
Aldrich. Few, indeed, if any, can so happily 
reproduce in a line or a couple of lines pic- 
tures which paint themselves upon the brain. 
In furnishing such pictures the poem entitled 
‘On Lynn Terrace’ is a complete triumph. 
It is so full of grace and colour and so cha- 
racteristic of its author that we give it at 
length :— 

All day to watch the blue wave curl and break, 
All night to hear it plunging on the shore— 
In this sea-dream such draughts of life I take, 
I cannot ask for more. 
Behind me lie the idle life and vain, 
The task unfinished, and the weary hours ; 
That long wave softly bears me back to Spain 
And the Alhambra’s towers ! 
Once more I halt in Andalusian pass, 
To list the mule-bells jingling on the height ; 
Below, against the dull esparto grass, 
The almonds glimmer white. 
Huge gateways, wrinkled, with rich grays and 
browns, 
Invite my fancy, and I wander through 
The gable-shadowed, zigzag streets of towns 
The world’s first sailors knew. 
Or, if I will, from out this thin sea-haze 
Low-lying cliffs of lovely Calais rise ; 
Or yonder, with the pomp of olden days, 
Venice salutes my eyes. 
Or some gaunt castle lures me up its stair ; 
I see, far off, the red-tiled hamlets shine, 
And catch, through slits of windows here and there, 
Blue glimpses of the Rhine. 
Again I pass Nerwegian fjord and fell, 
And through bleak wastes to where the sunset’s 


res 
Light up the white-walled Russian citadel, 
The Kremlin’s domes and spires ! 


And now I linger in green English lanes, 
By garden-plots of rose and heliotrope ; 
And now I face the sudden pelting rains 
On some lone Alpine slope. 


Now at Tangier, among the packed bazars, 
I saunter, and the merchants at the doors 
Smile, and entice me: here are jewels like stars, 
And curved knives of the Moors; 


Cloths of Damascus, strings of amber dates ; 
What would Howadiji...silver, gold, or stone? 
Prone on the sun-scorched plain outside the gates 

The camels make their moan, 





All this is mine, as I lie dreaming here, 

High on the windy terrace, day by day ; 

And mine the children’s laughter, sweet and clear, 
Ringing across the bay. 
For me the clouds; the ships sail by for me ; 

For me the petulant sea-gull takes its flight ; 

And mine the tender moonrise on the sea, 
And hollow caves of night! 

A few trifles in the book are too insigni- 
ficant for publication, but, on the whole, it 
is decidedly one on which Mr. Aldrich and 
his admirers may be congratulated. 








Adventures in Servia ; or, the Experiences of a 
Medical Free Lance among the Bashi-Bazouks, 
§e. By Dr. Alfred Wright. Edited by 
A. G. Farquhar-Bernard, M.R.C.S., late 
Surgeon of the Servian Army. (Sonnen- 
schein & Co.) 


THe supposed author is evidently an 
imaginary person, the real hero of the 
adventures being Mr. Farquhar-Bernard. 
The book is confessedly a sort of historical 
novel, but in the preface we are assured 
that ‘‘ at least three out of every four of the 
incidents herein narrated really took place, 
and that to the fourth only such proportion 
of romantic dressing and spicery has been 
added as would enable it to harmonize with 
the rest. Moreover, I am desired to state 
that every character depicted in these pages 
had its living prototype.’’ One great advan- 
tage of this imitation of Defoe’s system is 
that it enables the author to express his 
opinions of the people whom he seeks to 
describe very freely, without wounding 
the susceptibilities of individuals. The 
imaginary Dr. Wright, a medical student 
in July, 1876, when the struggle between 
the Servians and Turks was at its height, 
agreed with another medical student, Henry 
Winter, nicknamed by his comrades Hiems, 
to go to Servia, with the double view 
of making themselves useful and of gain- 
ing professional experience. Taking with 
them a supply of medical comforts and 
surgical appliances, the two friends arrived 
at Belgrade, and were engaged as 
assistant surgeons at two pounds a week 
and board and lodging. Posted first to 
the hospital at Semendria, their short stay 
there was rendered pleasant by a little love- 
making. Sent to Belgrade in charge of a 
steamer-load of wounded, the author, after 
completion of his duty, went to the hotel 
patronized by the Russian officers who 
flocked to offer their services to Servia. 
Most of them were gentlemanlike and 
friendly, but there were exceptions. 

At Belgrade he was witness of a scan- 
dalous scene, of which a “Col. Bragg,” 
an adventurer commanding a regiment of 
Servian cavalry, was the hero. Here we 
may be allowed to remark how extraordinary 
it is that in the case of a war like that 
between Turkey and Servia disreputable 
Englishmen, without courage, conduct, or 
experience, should so frequently be engaged 
by the combatants when there are many 
good and self-respecting retired English 
officers only too ready to accept commis- 
sions. To return to our text,—Princess 
Natalie lying seriously ill, an edict was 
issued forbidding people either to ride 
or drive past the palace. The inhabitants 
of Belgrade were particular in obeying 
the order, and were wont when passing 





the palace to speak in whispers and walk 
on tiptoe :— 


** Suddenly the silence was broken b the 
clattering of a horse’s hoofs and the Yelping of 
a cur! Who should appear upon the scene 
mounted upon a large p are horse, but Col, 
Bragg! He sat his horse pretty well, but from 
his fiery complexion, and the way he swore 
the dog, which bayed furiously at his horse, 
heels, I fancy he must have been intoxicated, 
That, at least, is a charitable supposition! Th, 
cur yelped and snapped at the horse, making it 
rear and plunge in a way that threatened to yp. 
seat the gallant colonel, who, livid with 
cursed until he was hoarse. For fully five 
minutes a frightful war of sounds continued— 
the dog growling and barking, the colonel roar. 
ing and swearing, and the horse kicking ang 
striking sparks from the rough pavement with 
his hoofs. Suddenly the terrible Bragg changed 
his tactics, and drawing his sabre made a vigor. 
ous down cut at the dog. The blow was well 
aimed; the dog’s head rolled on the stones, 
Then sheathing his weapon, the colonel trotted 
along, twirling his moustache with an air of 
triumphant ferocity on his truculent face. Un. 
deterred, however, by the awful fate of the cur, 
a presumptuous gendarme took upon himself 
the enforcement of the edict in the colonel’s cage, 
and fearlessly confronting him, forbade him to 
ride further in that direction. ‘Get out of my 
way, you idiot! What’s the matter with 
you ?’ said the colonel, contemptuously, putting 
on a tremendous expression, and endeavouring 
to spur his horse past the bold gendarme. The 
‘bold gendarme,’ however, laid hold of the 
bridle. ‘ Will you take your hand off my bridle?’ 
shouted the colonel. The gendarme stood firm, 
whereupon, uttering one of his choicest oaths, 
the colonel struck him on the face, and making 
his horse rear at the same time, succeeded in 
shaking him off. Then invoking a lot of the 
most bizarre and recherché maledictions I ever 
heard on his discomfited adversary, the twice 
triumphant Bragg rode off. ‘Do English officers 
usually behave like that?’ asked Mouravioff, 
sarcastically. ‘ Never,’ replied I, indignantly; 
‘they are gentlemen. As for this Col. Bragg, I 
believe he is an American adventurer. I am 
quite certain he is not an English officer.’” 


Sent to the front, Dr. Wright found him- 
self, owing to an unfortunate grudge borne 
against him by one of the principal surgeons, 
obliged to exchange his position of assistant 
surgeon for that of lieutenant in the Russian 
Brigade, so called because of the nationality 
of most of the officers. Being full of fight, 
he was delighted at the circumstance, and 
found the Russians excellent comrades. The 
men were, however, a set of awkward louts, 
taken fresh from the desk and plough, and 
by no means quick in picking up even the 
most elementary drill. Tired of inactivity, 
Dr. Wright and two of his Russian comrades 
spent, out of a spirit of bravado, a night in 
a cottage in a wood close to the Turkish 
outposts, and after a sharp skirmish in the 
morning, with difficulty gained the Ser- 
vian lines. The story of this adventure 
is told in a spirited fashion. The following 
— illustrates the discipline applied 

y the Russian officers to their Servian 
soldiers :— 

‘‘Savrimovitch, Mouravioff, and I were silently 
smoking under the shelter of our hut, when 4 
bullet whistled between us, and passed out 
through the leafy wall behind. We started to 
our feet and rushed outside. A number of 
soldiers were standing or sitting about engaged 
in cleaning their rifles, cooking, &c. 
demanded furiously who had fired the shot. A 
heavy, stupid-looking fellow was we out as 
the culprit, whereupon our friend strode up to 
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i d seizing him by the collar, asked him 
Seay wheal he meant by discharging a loaded 
rifle in camp. The soldier sulkily answered that 
he had only fired his piece in the air, and did 
not know there was any harm in that, where- 
upon the rough-and-ready Mouravioff replied— 
‘{diot | Don’t you know that when you send a 
pullet into the air it is likely to come down 
again, like this?’ and striking him on the head 
with his clenched fist, knocked him over. This 
severe treatment cau sedsome murmuring amongst 
the soldiers, who were already beginning to tire 
of Russian discipline. A sinister rumour that 
many Russian officers had been treacherously 
slain in battle by some of their own men, whose 
ill-will they had incurred, was current in camp, 
and it was undoubtedly true that Russian officers 
frequently treated the Servians with great harsh- 
ness, but considering the rawness and inaptitude 
of the material they had to deal with, and the 
absolute necessity of enforcing discipline, I do 
not think that the kicks and cuffs I often saw 
them bestow on their men were unmerited. 
Again, although the unwarlike Serbs murmured 
at being dragooned into discipline, they seemed 
very soon to regain their equanimity. They are 
naturally too good-natured and easy-going a race 
to be vindictive, and therefore I believe that 
the heavy losses among the Russians were due 
to their reckless valour and not to Servian 
treachery. Nevertheless, many Russians I met 
firmly believed this rumour, in spite of the in- 
dignant denial of it given by the Servians.” 








Historic Houses in Bath and their Associations. 
By R. E. Peach. (Bath, Peach; London, 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 


From the title-page of his book it would 
seem that Mr. Peach is a bookseller of 
Bath, and as such he intelligently con- 
siders that what belongs to the making 
of a book concerning the city belongs 
also to him. He has, therefore, gathered 
anecdote after anecdote about persons of 
note who at some time or other of their 
lives stayed at Bath, even if they had not 
contrived to be born there, and every 
notable person in the kingdom, particularly 
under the dynasty of Beau Nash, seems to 
have gone to the so-called Queen of the 
West. To recount their names would be 
almost to exhaust a biographical dictionary 
of the = Heroes, patriots, philo- 
sophers, divines, and good and bad painters 
and poets were only less numerous than 
dandies and fashionable invalids, the more 
serious classes themselves helping for the 
time to swell the scene of dissipation. The 
historic houses of the older worthies of 
Bath have long since vanished. The 
ever memorable John Hales of Eton, 
whose ‘Golden Remains’ are now but 
dross in the book market, was born here 
(1584); but the house of his birth, like that 
of William Prynne, who first saw the light 
(1609) at Swanswick, the modern town’s 
end, would in vain be soughtfor. Prynne’s 
mother was daughter of Sherston, the first 
mayor of Bath under the charter of Eliza- 
beth; and he himself, after a career 
at the Bath Grammar School and at 
Oriel College, became Recorder, and finally 
representative in Parliament, of his native 
city. “He came into the House,” says 
Pepys, “with an old basket-hilt sword on, 
and had many shouts upon his going into 
the Hall.” Though a restored monarchy 
meant a restored prelacy, which his soul 
hated, yet he was so tired of the general con- 
fusion that when a dispute arose in the House 





(February 28th, 1659/60) in whose name 
the writs of the next Parliament should 
run, ‘it is said that Mr. Prynne in open 
House said ‘In King Charles’s.’” Chaplain 
to the second Charles was Joseph Glanville 
(born 1636), Rector of Bath, whose creed em- 
braced a devout belief in witches, incredulity 
on the point being an evidence, he thought, 
of the unhappy sceptic’s self being the sub- 
ject of witcheraft. No second witch of 
Endor has, however, disturbed his repose in 
the Abbey Church, in the north aisle of 
which he was interred in 1684. Though 
Bishop Butler died at Bath (1752), he was 
buried in one of the aislesof Bristol Cathedral, 
whither his remains were conveyed from 
Londonderry House, a fine mansion yet 
standing in Kingsmead Square. Hardly a 
more opposite character to the author of ‘ The 
Analogy’ could be found than the author 
of ‘ Letters to his Son,’ who from the central 
house in Pierrepont Street wrote many of 
these moral epistles. The gay promenades 
and assembly rooms about him, where he 
found, he says, an ‘‘infinity of people,” 
afforded fine opportunities to exemplify his 
supreme virtue, which he declared to be 
vanity. ‘‘ My vanity,” he says, in a letter 
(294) dated from Bath, ‘‘has very often 
made me take great pains to make a woman 
in love with me, if I could, for whose person 
I would not have given a pinch of snuff.” 

The Meecenasof the place was Ralph Allen, 
who gathered within his circle everybody 
who was not nobody who came to Bath. 
One of Allen’s most memorable achievements 
was the composition of a letter, one word in 
which led to the severance of Mr. Pitt’s long 
parliamentary connexion with Bath. On the 
conclusion of the war with Spain, the mayor 
and his fellow officers of Bath sent their 
congratulations to the king ‘‘for an adequate 
and advantageous peace,” a mode of ex- 
pression most distasteful to Pitt, whose war 
policy had been totally unsatisfied by the 
terms of the arrangement. ‘‘The epithet of 
adequate given,” he says, 


‘* to the peace contains a description of the con- 
ditions of it so repugnant to my unalterable 
opinion concerning many of them, and fully 
declared by me in Parliament, that it was as 
impossible for me to obey the Corporation’s 
commands in presenting their address, as it was 
unexpected to receive such a commission.” 

Ralph Allen confessed to the authorship of 
the address with its objectionable word, 
which Lord Stanhope thinks may have 
slipped into it without any other meaning 
than to adjust the sentence. Ifso, the word 
adequate was singularly unfortunate for so 
small a purpose, for the sensitive minister 
had bitterly and repeatedly characterized 
the peace as altogether inadequate. No 
overtures could induce him to renew his 
relations with the borough, and though he 
afterwards visited Bath for the benefit of 
the waters, he does not appear to have 
cared to renew intercourse with his former 
friends. Pitt thought that the whole address 
had been prepared by Bishop Warburton, 
who, having married a niece of Mr. Allen, 
was frequently at Prior Park, but War- 
burton denied it. Whoever was the author, 
Allen made a handsome apology for the 
questionable word by leaving to the “Right 
—— William Pitt” 1,0007. in hi 


will. 
At 19, New King Street the elder Her- 





schel first (March 13th, 1781) saw the planet 
Uranus swim into his ken. In this house 
Herschel’s 40-ft. telescope was finished 
(1789), which at once revealed two addi- 
tional volcanic mountains in the moon. At 
No. 5, Trim Street, near St. John’s Gate, 
General Wolfe was living when the first 
information reached him that he had been 
chosen to command the expedition against 
Quebec; and at 2, Pierrepont Street the 
future victor of Trafalgar spent the interval 
between the autumn of 1780 and August of 
the following year, when he was appointed 
to the Albemarle and employed in the North 
Sea. Of less enviable cade in his death 
was Major André. He abode for some time 
at 23, Circus, where his mother and sisters 
continued to reside after his tragical end, 
devoting themselves to works of mercy and 
humanity under the shadow of their great 
sorrow. 

No one who has read ‘ Northanger 
Abbey’ need seek any further source of 
enlightenment concerning the high life of 
Bath just before the sun of the city went 
down. That novel was sold in 1803 to a 
publisher of the place, who ventured to give 
ten pounds for the work, but repented his 
rashness before offering it to the public. It 
remained unprinted, and without ascertain- 
ing that it was by the author of ‘ Pride and 
Prejudice,’ who was at length rising to 
fame, he showed no less rashness in selling 
back the manuscript for the exact sum at 
which he had acquired it. 

We have touched only upon a few names 
out of the many contained in the volume under 
notice, which we recommend as a pleasant 
companion for a dull hour to those who find 
the present life of Bath more endurable by 
the recollection of its livelier history. Those 
who care not for the company of uncon- 
verted people like Beau Nash, Lord Chester- 
field, Beckford, or Landor, may seek the 
society of the Rev. William Jay, who once 
filled the pulpit and walls of Argyle Chapel. 
Or they may retire further back and consider 
the Countess of Huntingdon, who, notwith- 
standing the gaiety around her, continued, 
in the words of Mr. Toplady, to be ‘the 
most precious saint of God he ever knew.” 
“The common lights of Christianity,” ac- 
cording to her biographer, ‘‘ were eclipsed 
before her, and even her spiritual friends 
could never stand in her presence without 
being overwhelmed with a consciousness of 
their own unprofitableness.”” So select is 
the aristocracy of heaven when allied with 
the aristocracy of earth ! 








The Sacred Books of the East. Edited by 
F. Max Miiller.— Vol. XV. The Upanishads. 
Part II. Translated by F. Max Miiller. 
—Vol. XXI. Zhe Saddharma-pundarika ; 
or, the Lotus of the True Law. Translated 
by [J. C.] H. Kern. (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press.) 

THe present instalment of Prof. Max 

Miiller’s series is of particular importance 

for the study of Indian and Eastern thought: 

the ‘Upanishads’ as representing the au- 
thoritative Scripture, the ‘Veda’ par excel- 
lence, as nde to bythe Indian speculator, 
whether he be the “‘ orthodox” philosopher 
of the ancient schools or the modern theistic 
reformer; the ‘Lotus’ as a characteristic 
efflorescence of that form of the “ good 
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law” of the Buddha which, though often 
in a strangely overgrown and rank shape, 
nevertheless forms the creed of by far the 
most popular of the religions of modern 
Asia. In our notice of the first volume 
of Prof. Max Miiller’s ‘ Upanishads’ 
(Athen., No. 2755, p. 203), we called atten- 
tion to the influence of this early specu- 
lation on Schopenhauer and other German 
philosophers, conveyed though it wasthrough 
the medium of Anquetil’s crabbed Latin 
rendering of an often erroneous Persian 
translation. It is significant of the interest 
still felt, in Germany at least, to note that 
in the mean time a German translation of 
Anquetil’s work has appeared (‘Das Oup- 
nek’hat,’ von Dr. Franz Mischel, Dresden, 
1882). If such a work—a translation thrice 
removed from the original—can find readers, 
how great should be the demand for a work 
like that before us, which reproduces several 
of the most richly suggestive of the Upani- 
shads from the pen of an independent and 
competent scholar, without any undue bias 
either from the side of ancient commentators 
or from modern editors and translators! 

In India, too, there have been several 
publications of Upanishad literature in 
addition to those referred to by Prof. 
Max Miiller in his prefaces. Thus at 
Madras, in 1875 and in 1876, there ap- 
peared editions of the ten chief Upanishads, 
the former with an original commentary. 
In connexion with Prof. Max Miiller’s re- 
marks (at p. xiii) on the independent value 
of South Indian MSS., these publications 
may prove of value to critical students. In 


Calcutta, too, besides the publications of the 
various theistic reformers bearing on the 
Upanishads, we find a recently established 


society, the ‘‘ Nirapekshadharmasaiichirini 
Sabha,” for the publication of Upanishad 
texts with Bengali versions. 

The volume before us completes the trans- 
lation of the eleven chief Upanishads. It 
is, of course, impossible here to give an 
account of the seven works therein contained. 
To all, however, who are interested in Indian 
thought we would commend the short and 
characteristic work, the ‘ Katha-upanishad,’ 
with which the volume opens. The philo- 
sophical topics of the Upanishads are in- 
troduced by a short and impressive prologue, 
founded on an ancient legend (translated by 
Prof. Max Miiller in his introduction) from 
the ‘Black Yajur-veda,’ in which a son, 
Nichiketas (with whom we may compare 
Qunahsepha, the Isaac of early Aryan story), 
is represented as sacrificed by his father. 
In the nether world he questions Yama, 
the ruler of the shades, whose replies 
form the substance of the work. In the 
words of a previous translator: ‘The 
lofty conception by which ... Death is 
made to give a reply to the highest ques- 
tions human mind can propose to itself, the 
enthusiasm and intimate conviction which 
Niachiketas shows about the infinite supe- 
riority of what is good over the pleasures of 
the world, ...the fine comparison of the 
soul with a rider, the senses with horses, &c., 
which recalls . . . the ‘ Phzedrus,’ place it in 
a high rank as an exposition of the doctrine 
that man is the same with the infinite soul” 
(Réer in the ‘ Bibliotheca Indica,’ vol. xv. 
No. 50, pp. 90, 91, Calcutta, 1853). Apropos 
we venture to suggest to the learned trans- 
litor the desirableness of prefixing to each 





Upanishad a summary of its argument, the 
connexion of which (as Dr. Réer shows in 
the case of the ‘Katha-upanishad’) is not 
always easy to follow. It is hardly neces- 
sary to point out that Dr. Roer’s works with 
their summaries, published at the place 
and date just cited, are very difficult to 
obtain. 

In Prof. Kern’s volume we have a fresh 
translation of the sacred book selected by 
Burnouf to accompany and illustrate his 
great work on Buddhism. Regarding the 
‘Lotus,’ then, first as a “scripture,” we 
may note that as it existed in its present 
form in the third century a.p., and portions 
of it considerably earlier, and as the work is 
‘for the Northern Church the very cream 
of orthodoxy,” its value to the increasingly 
numerous students of Buddhism as a re- 
ligion is very great. In contradistinction, 
then, to some of the early phases of Buddhism 
put before us in the present series and else- 
where, we have in this work the exposition 
of a system distinctly theistic. Burnouf had 
observed that in the ‘Lotus’ “nulle part 
Gakyamuni n’est nommé Dieu”; but Dr. 
Kern shows in his introduction how liable 
to misunderstanding such a statement is, in- 
asmuch as (ikyamuni is not called simply 
Deva because ‘‘ he is the Deviatideva, para- 
mount god of gods,”’ a title which occurs in 
the Pali of the South as well as in the 
Sanskrit of the North. Further illustrations 
are given, both from Buddhist books and 
inscriptions, of the position of the ‘‘ Master ”’ 
as the eternally pre-existent Father of the 
world, whose entry of Nirvana was but a 
semblance for the good of erring men; and 
interesting parallels to such trains of theo- 
sophic thought are added from orthodox 
Hindu teaching, more especially from the 
Upanishads and from the ‘ Bhagavad-giti,’ 
translated in vol. viii. of this series. The 
part of the text most justifying this criticism 
is chap. xv. Here, and, indeed, throughout 
the notes, Dr. Kern gives most valuable and 
interesting illustrations; we may refer (espe- 
cially as herein the index chances to be 
somewhat defective) to the parallels between 
the Buddha and Apollo (pp. 124, 158), and 
to the comparisons of the Fortunate Isles 
(p. 407) and of the Phoenix. 

Passing now to the criticism of language, 
though this part of the subject is necessarily 
of less general interest, we find the import- 
ance of the work even greater. Next to 
the desire to bring forward a thoroughly 
representative series of sacred books, doubt- 
less the great motive for the engagement of 
so original a scholar as Dr. Kern to retrans- 
late the present work has been the acquisi- 
tion since Burnouf’s time of MSS. many 
centuries earlier than those employed or 
even heard of by him. Accordingly the 
base of the present translation has been 
two of the three eleventh century MSS. of 
the book acquired by Dr. D. Wright in 
Nepal for the University Library, Cam- 
bridge. An examination of the third MS., 
which was at the time not in a fit state to 
be sent to Leyden for the translator's use, 
convinces us that much interesting work 
has still to be done on the text. As spe- 
cimens we give from this MS. the simple 
and paleographically easy correction of 
naro for the unmeaning, though apparently 
not unmetrical, na co, given in the note on 
p- 90; and in the following gatha we read 





e ae 
samantagrahata vimukta bhonti, ‘they ayy 
emancipated from all desire,” which ‘seem, 
a more characteristically Buddhist sense thay 
Dr. Kern’s “‘ emancipated from chimeras» 
and less forced than Burnouf’s “affranchis 
parce qu’ils comprennent [la vérité de] l’ang. 
antissement,” both of these following a 
reading asantagrahatu. In passing we would 
suggest to translators of unpublished texts 
the convenience of referring, as Burnouf 
does, in the margin to the leaves of the 
chief MS. used. 

Of Dr. Kern’s successful verbal criticign 
one instance may suffice. In chap. iii. v, 121, 
we find from the note that the word rendered 
“creeping on the belly” (‘‘ condamnés 4 
ramper sur le ventre,’’ Burnouf) is in one M§, 
krodasamkrin, in the other °samiiin, a secundg 
manu °samkkin. This last the translator re. 
stores to ‘‘ °sakkin, a Prikrit form of Sanskrit 
sarpin.”” These being the readings of the 
two early MSS., it is satisfactory to find in 
the third, just referred to, the conjectural 
form actually occurring. It is only to be 
wished that Dr. Kern had quoted some 
parallel for the Prikrit form (the Jaina form 
is sapp?), the more so as his brief observa- 
tions on the original dialects of Buddhism 
(p. xv) are most suggestive. 

Space forbids further illustration, but 
enough has been said to show the value of 
such a text as might be furnished bya scholar 
like Dr. Kern. Onscholars and on societies 
like the Pali Text Society we would urge 
the negotiations that might bring about this 
result. Meanwhile, to the much wider circle 
who are interested in Buddhist thought we 
commend this book, taken with its admir- 
able illustrative matter and that of Burnouf, 
as one of the best available expositions of 
the Buddhism of the vast majority of 
Buddhists. 








Cavaliers and Roundheads in Barbados, 1650- 
1652. (Reprinted for private circulation 
from the Demerara Argosy.) 


Turs little book has no name on the title- 
page. It is signed at the end ‘“‘N. Darnell 
Davis.” We have read it with almost un- 
mixed pleasure. No doubt an English author 
writing for Englishmen would, when treating 
on a special subject, have acted foolishly had 
he introduced so much of the national history 
into alocal work. We may assume, however, 
without reflecting on the culture of our kins- 
folk, that historical authorities are not so 
easily consulted by the readers of the Deme- 
rara Argosy as they are by people in the 
mother country. A large number of letters 
and other original documents are printed, 
and for these no authority is given. Pro- 
bably many of them are in the English 
Public Record Office, but of this we are by 
no means certain; some, at least, seem to 
be taken from local repositories. The use- 
fulness of the book for historical students is 
marred by this omission. 

The sketch of the early history of the 
colony is slight, but carefully written and 
accurate. The early settlers seem to have 
been after their manner a good and devout 
people; but when we apply such words to 
the planters we are conscious of using them 
with a meaning which they could not be 
made to bear at present. They were as 
rigid in enforcing orthodoxy as Archbishop 
Laud could have desired. All persons who 
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went to a conventicle or seduced others from 

oing to church and receiving the Holy 
ommunion were to be committed to prison 
by the justices of the peace, there to remain 
without bail until they were dealt with at 
the next sessions of the assembly. Yet 
these very persons who were so deter- 
mined to enforce the outward forms of 
religion on people of their own blood had 
no hesitation in preventing their slaves, 
whom they imported from Africa, from 
being instructed in what they must have 
believed to be necessary for salvation. ‘No 
slave was allowed to be a Christian.” And 
from the scanty notes we have there is 
reason to believe that the treatment of these 
poor Africans in Barbadoes was quite as 
cruel as we know it to have been else- 
where. 

When the civil war broke out in Eng- 
land it is pretty clear that the majority of 
the inhabitants of Barbadoes sympathized 
with the king. The number of persons 
holding Royalist sentiments was increased 
as time went on by ruined Cavaliers who 
had retired there as a means of recovering 
their fortunes. At first strict impartiality 
prevailed. In fact, at the beginning of the 
troubles the planters had a rule among 
themselves that any one who even used the 
words Cavalier or Roundhead should pay 
to those who heard him a young pig and 
a turkey. In the bars of some English 
public-houses the voluntary fines which at 
ordinary times are levied on such as use 
profane language are, it is said, suspended 
during contested elections. A similar thing 
occurred in Barbadoes. The island became, as 
time went on, more and more Royalist. At 
length the king’s supporters had become so 
powerful that they seized upon the govern- 
ment, and after the execution of Charles I. 
proclaimed his son with all due pomp. The 
proceedings of these ardent Royalists were, 
as the author points out, modelled on those 
“of the leaders of the Commons in the 
early days of the Long Parliament.” The 
copyists, perhaps because they worked on 
a smaller scale, surpassed their model in 
violence. Capital punishment was threatened 
for all who opposed their designs, but we 
do not gather that any of the unfortunate 
Puritans were actually put to death as 
traitors. Enormous fines were, however, 
levied. How heavy they were it would re- 
quire minute local knowledge to tell us— 
the currency was in pounds of sugar. The 
greatest sufferer was Col. James Draxe, who 
was ordered to pay 80,000 Ib. On the 11th 
and 23rd of May, 1650, acts of banishment 
were passed condemning more than ninety 
of the Independents, as they were called, to 
leave the island. Many of these men were 
“of the highest consideration in the colony, 
who had held much authority there, and 
were possessed of plentiful estates in it.” 
When the home Government became aware 
of what had happened, steps were at once 
taken for the reduction of the island. It 
was too valuable a property to be lost. 
There was also the duty of reinstating 
the dispossessed “Independents.” A third 
reason no doubt weighed heavily with 
the Government at Westminster. Prince 
Rupert had a fleet with which he was 
‘arrying on piracy on a large scale. Should 
Barbadoes fall into his hands, it would 

me a terror to every English merchant- 





man—a West Indian Algiers, which 
when once garrisoned and fortified it might 
tax the power of England to the uttermost 
to reduce. 

Lord Willoughby of Parham was sent out 
in the spring of 1650 as the royal governor. 
He bore a commission from Charles II., and, 
to make all safe, another from the Earl of 
Carlisle as lord proprietor of the Caribbee 
Islands. Lord Willoughby had been, in the 
earlier days of the English civil war, a firm 
adherent of the Parliament. He was Lord 
Lieutenant of Lincolnshire, and had served 
the popular cause most faithfully when 
fighting raged around Gainsborough and 
Lincoln. He went over to the royal side 
when it seemed to him that it was the army, 
not the House of Commons, which was about 
to exercise the supreme authority. In 
August, 1651, a fleet left Plymouth for 
the purpose of reducing Barbadoes. It was 
commanded by Sir George Ayscue, who had 
just succeeded in reducing the Scilly Isles to 
obedience. The conquest—for it must be 
regarded as such—of Barbadoes was no light 
matter. Lord Willoughby had more than 
five thousand men under arms, and there is 
little doubt that many of them were trained 
soldiers, who had seen much service in our 
own domestic wars. It is obvious that 
Ayscue thought that a land attack would, 
with the force at his disposal, be extremely 
rash. He also knew that if successful it 
could only be so by the entire ruin of the 
island. He therefore proceeded by blockade. 
Lord Willoughby surrendered the island 
on very favourable conditions in January, 
1652. During the whole time of the blockade 
a constant correspondence was kept up be- 
tween Sir George Ayscue and Lord Wil- 
loughby. The letters which are here given 
leave a most favourable impression on the 
mind. Both commanders seem to have been 
men of a remarkably high type, whose sole 
desire was to discharge a painful duty in the 
best manner. It is curious to find two men 
who must have been friends in youth fightin 
against each other in the West Indies. Lord 
Willoughby’s home was at Knaith, about 
three miles south of Gainsborough. Sir 
George Ayscue was also a Lincolnshire man, 
though whether of Kelsey or of Stalling- 
borough we are uncertain. They were, it 
is probable, distant cousins. They certainly 
belonged to the same set, and must have 
met at sessions and assize times, as well as 
in friendly intercourse at the houses of the 
neighbouring squires. 

We wish the author had given a few 
additional lines tracing the subsequent 
career of Lord Willoughby. There is a 
conflict of evidence concerning him. Court- 
hope’s edition of Sir Harris Nicolas’s ‘ His- 
toric Peerage’ says that he was ‘ drowned 
at Barbadoes”’ in 1666. Collins’s ‘Peerage’ 
does not say when or where he died, but 
informs us that his brother and successor in 
the title ‘“‘was Governor of the Caribbe 
Islands, but lost his life in a hurricane near 
Martineco in July, anno 1666.” 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 


Jill. By E. A. Dillwyn. 2 vols. 
millan & Co.) 

Ulrica. 3 vols. By CecilClarke. (Tinsley 
Brothers.) 


(Mac- 





A Danish Parsonage. By an Angler. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench & Co.) 

The Bowsham Puzzle. By John Habberton. 
(New York, Funk & Wagnalls.) 

The Reveries of a Bachelor.—Dream Life.— 
Seven Stories—Wet Days at Edgewood.— 
Doctor Johns. By Donald G. Mitchell. 
(Sampson Low & Co.) 

Buch der Freundschaft. 
Paul Heyse. 
Nutt.) 


‘Ji’ is tiresome. It is full of a sort of 
cleverness which is self-conscious and obtru- 
sive, and is really not nearly so clever as it 
is meant to be. The book relates the ex- 
periences of a girl who ran away from home 
and became a lady’s maid. There is no 
properly constructed story, and the adven- 
tures are neither amusing nor exciting. An 
account of foreign travel is more tedious 
than usual when worked into a novel, and 
advantage is taken of the form of the nar- 
rative to introduce vivacious but pointless 
conversation. Although the author has 
enough ability to write either a lively 
book of travels or an amusing story, 
in attempting both together she has done 
neither. 

‘Ulrica’ is the story of a young French- 
woman who sets an unusual example of 
independence in the matter of matrimony, 
preferring the young and ardent Albert 
Meric to the old and bloated Achille 
Canet, though the latter’s alliance is coveted 
by her parents on purely commercial 
grounds. The scene is laid principally in 
France, but an Englishman, who is ex- 
plained to be witty, cynical, and eccentric, 
acts as amicus curi@ in the family disputes. 
Poor Ulrica has an unhappy life, poverty 
compelling husband and wife to part, and 
she is discovered by Dalmaine in London 
at the lowest point of illness and distress. 
There is very little character about this pair 
of lovers, though they are amiable as well as 
unfortunate. The best part of the book, per- 
haps, is the scene between Canet and Ulrica’s 
unnatural mother—the author succeeding 
better with French-English than with the 
vulgar tongue, of which he shows slight 
knowledge. Dalmaine’s stilted sentences 
are intolerable in a gentleman, and the 
virtuous actresses not only speak jargon, 
but take the trouble to put a breathing for 
the omitted A in their letters—a curious 
lapse from probability. 

‘A Danish Parsonage’ is one more proof 
of the fact which the ordinary novelist finds it 
difficult to credit—that the choice of a suit- 
able subject and unswerving loyalty to truth 
are sufficient without great literary qualities 
to ensure considerable success. The faults 
of the book are obvious. The author has 
no experience as a writer, he has no know- 
ledge of the art of fiction, his plot is of the 
most primitive kind, and his English is ex- 
tremely slipshod. He is capable of many 
sentences of this kind: “The reply im- 
pressed John Hardy more than the previous 
communication, and he replied with the 
address of a bank in Copenhagen, with re- 
ference to his own bankers in London, for 
which John Hardy had to wait a week in 
Copenhagen.” Yet in spite of this gro- 
tesque style, or rather want of style, ‘A 
Danish Parsonage’ is an eminently read- 
able book, for the simple reason that the 
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writer avoids any attempt at high - flown 
diction, any affectation of sentiments that 
he does not feel, and any mention of matters 
that he does not understand. His is an 
honest, straightforward tale, and it is ac- 
cordingly pleasant to read. He is well 
acquainted with the quiet life of rural 
Denmark ; ‘he likes the Jutland farmers 
and parsons, and he gives a simple and 
accurate picture of their life which cannot 
fail to make the reader like them. He is, 
too, a good fisherman, something of a sailor, 
and a lover of horses; and the fishing, the 
yachting, and the riding of his hero are 
described in a quiet, unaffected way that 
contrasts favourably with the slang and 
vulgarity of the ordinary ‘‘ sporting ” writer. 
The Danish parson is the best character in 
the book. The heroine is a slight but 
pleasing sketch; the hero is too much 
of an admirable Crichton, but a manly 
fellow for all that. More might have been 
made of his mother, who is a rather colour- 
less person. A great many Danish legends 
are introduced—inartistically, it is true, but 
they are well told. In short, this ‘Danish 
Parsonage’ is a sound, healthy book that 
leaves an agreeable impression on the 
reader’s mind. 

The Bowsham puzzle has often been 
used in fiction. It consists in the fact 
that a person who has for years passed 
for a man turns out to be a woman. The 
author of ‘Helen’s Babies’ does not 
appear to be at home in telling a story of 
mystery. It is badly begun. The reader 


finds it hard to interest himself in a person 
merely because nobody knows anything 
about him except that his great-grandfather 


was hanged and his grandfather shot while 
stealing horses. 

Mr. Mitchell’s works, though they belong 
to a bygone generation, afford interesting 
evidence as to the process by which much 
of the American fiction of the present day 
has been evolved. Nothing is more curious 
than the contrast between the life and the 
literature of the United States—of the 
Eastern States, that is, for literature proper 
has hardly reached the West. The one, as 
we conceive it on this side, is keen, practical, 
go-ahead; the other delights in the repre- 
sentation of tranquil, meditative, introspec- 
tive moods, and rather commonplace cha- 
racters. The aim of the one is to “ whip 
creation ”; the other seems happiest among 
books, and regards creation, not as some- 
thing to be whipped, but as a motive to 
amiable reveries. Mr. Mitchell appears to 
have known Washington Irving in his 
youth, and the style of his earlier works— 
‘ Reveries of a Bachelor,’ for example, which 
was first published in 1850—is obviously 
modelled on Irving’s. The humour is now 
become a little old-fashioned ; indeed, humour 
is like wine, and needs to be full bodied if 
it is not to lose its flavour in a very few 
years. On the other hand, the bits of de- 
scription written before ‘“ word-painting ” 
had become part of every journalist’s stock- 
in-trade keep their freshness still. Whether 
the New England squire, as described in 
‘Dream Life,’ is extinct or not we cannot 
say; probably specimens of him are still to be 
found. But no doubt he led, or leads, a life 
such as Virgil would have appreciated, and 
in this over-crowded land it is pleasant to 
read of him :— 





‘* His lands lie along these swelling hills, which 
in southern New England carry the chain of the 
White and Green Mountains in gentle undula- 
tions to the borders of the sea. He farms some 
fifteen hundred acres—‘ suitably divided,’ as the 
old-school agriculturists say, into ‘ woodland, 
pasture, and tillage.’ The farmhouse, a large, 
irregularly built mansion of wood, stands upon 
a shelf of the hills looking southward, and is 
shaded by century-old oaks. The barns and 
outbuildings are grouped in a brown phalanx a 
little to the northward of the dwelling. Between 
these a high timber gate opens upon the scat- 
tered pasture lands of the hills ; opposite to this 
and across the farmyard, which is the lounging- 
place of scores of red-necked turkeys and of 
matronly hens clucking to their callow brood, 
another gate of similar pretensions opens upon 
the wide meadow land, which rolls with a heavy 
‘ ground-swell’ along the valley of a mountain 
river. A veteran oak stands sentinel at the 
brown meadow gate, its trunk all scarred with 
the ruthless cuts of new-ground axes.” 

Last year Herr Paul Heyse published a 
series of stories under the collective title of 
‘Buch der Freundschaft,’ which were among 
the best that have come from his fertile pen. 
This year he has continued the idea in a 
new series, and though some of the stories 
are also excellent, still, as is often the case 
in sequels, there is a certain falling off in 
freshness, a certain tendency to straining and 
over-elaboration — at all times errors into 
which this writer falls too easily. ‘Gute 
Cameraden ’ is perhaps the most delightful 
and spontaneous piece in the book, although 
to English readers it contains some comic 
errors. The scene is laid in an English 
pension at Rome, and hence Herr Heyse 
is betrayed into some funny descriptions 
of what he thinks English manners and 
customs. Thus he believes that Englishmen, 
like Germans, wear wedding rings, and that 
an English widow who remarries continues 
to bear the name of her first husband. But 
these little faults in no way mar a delightful 
story, of which the protagonists are fortu- 
nately Germans—a people with whom Herr 
Heyse is better acquainted than he is with 
ourselves. 








PHILOLOGICAL BOOKS. 


Dr. Atxinson, the Professor of Sanskrit and 
Comparative Philology in the University of 
Dublin, has been for some time past, like the 
Sanskrit professors Windisch and Zimmer in 
Germany, devoting attention to Irish. In March 
last he delivered an inaugural lecture on Celtic 
philology in Trinity College. The subject he 
spoke more especially on was Irish metric. We 
have read the lecture with great interest, and 
it is a valuable contribution to the study of a 
hitherto much neglected branch of Irish scholar- 
ship. The incisive remarks of the professor 
make it lively reading, and his views on Irish 
metres will be read not only by Celtists, but 
also probably by students of Anglo-Saxon and 
Norse poetry. It is printed at the University 
Press by Ponsonby & Weldrick. 

THe Gaelic Society of Inverness has had 
another of its feasts, and the annual volume of 
speeches, &c., is bigger this year than usual. 
The most racy thing it contains, however, is 
Prof. Blackie’s speech on landlordism in the 
Highlands. 

Vou. XXXV. of Ersch and Griiber’s encyclo- 
peedia contains an article of fifty quarto pages by 
Prof. Windisch on the Celticlanguages. The first 
portion is devoted to the discussion of such names 
as Celts, Galli, Picti, Scotti, and others of the 
same class. In the course of it the learned 
German has a good deal to say of the theories 
propounded by Prof. Rhys in his ‘Celtic 





; — 
Britain,’ but he contributes very little of ks 
own. The rest of the article is Tovotea to the 
*‘quellen der Keltischen Sprachen,” ‘and 
be found very useful to the beginner in Qeltig 
philology and history. ‘ 

Girart de Rousillon: Chanson de Geste, Tra. 
duite pour la Premitre Fois par Paul Meyer. 
(Paris, Champion. )—Among Frenchmen of thg 
present generation M. Paul Meyer makes the 
most energetic endeavours tointerest his country. 
men in their medizeval literature, and eye 
volume he publishes gives additional proof of his 
fitness to be its interpreter. It is impossible to 
exaggerate his habitual laboriousness, and on the 
book before us he has obviously spent all the 
pains of which he is capable. It is rarely that 
the old French romances are of real lit 
value, and much fruitless drudgery must be 
faced before they can yield any result of ip. 
portance to the student of philology or history, 
To the ‘Girart de Rousillon’ these remarks 
have always seemed to us especially applicable, 
It has none of the rude vigour of ‘ La.Chanson 
de Roland’; it belongs to the silver age of the 
chanson de geste. Its hero is a refractory vassal 
of the Emperor Charles, and it mainly deals 
with the varying chances of a tedious war. Its 
story has not, moreover, like ‘ Huon de Burdeuy’ 
and the Arthurian legends, attracted the genius 
of any great literary worker in later times to 
give any portion of it a lasting literary interest, 
Yet M. Meyer in the introduction to his transla. 
tion of the poem has contrived to extract from it 
much that will be serviceable to the mediayal 
historian and to the student of the development 
of legend. The chanson has a strictly historical 
foundation, although the facts have been distorted 
almost beyond recognition to ‘satisfy certain 
foregone conclusions of the writer. Documentary 
evidence proves the existence of a Girart in the 
ninth century, who was on friendly terms with 
Charles the Bald, wasthe husband of a lady named 
Berte, was governor of a part of Provence on 
behalf of Lothaire II., King of Lorraine, founded 
the monasteries of Pothitres and Vezelai, and 
died at Avignon before 879. The existing 
chanson, which was undoubtedly inspired by the 
career of this historical personage, dates from 
the end of the twelfth century, and the historical 
perversions it has undergone illustrate all- 
important principles in early popular literature, 
It glorifies the new spirit of its age, the rights 
of barons to resist their suzerains, and therefore 
Girart is made the rival instead of the friend of 
the sovereign of France. The writer knows 
nothing accurately of early Frankish history ; 
the fame of Charlemagne only, has reached 
him, and he is just familiar with the name of 
Charles Martel ; therefore Charles the Bald, the 
actual contemporary of the historical Girart, is 
confusedly replaced by the great emperor, who 
is himself identified at times with Charles Martel. 
Girart’s relations to Pothitres and Vezelai are 
correctly described, and his wife is rightly named 
Berte ; but several other incidents in Girart’s 
poetical life are clearly drawn from vague me 
mories of the careers of other heroes. The care 
with which M. Meyer and some fellow workers 
have traced the sources of such narratives as the 
one before us deserves to be very widely know. 
Medizeval history cannot be justly studied until 
the absence of all critical faculty in the medieval 
writers is fully realized, and that defect cannot 
be more forcibly brought home to us than bys 
comparison of the chansons de geste with the 
historical events which they attempt to recor 
We ought to add that M. Meyer deals with 
many other subjects besides the historical aspect 
of the ‘Girart de Rousillon’ in his lengthy 
and learned introduction ; he gives all accessible 
information as to the value of tlie extant SS. 
and the various early redactions which the 
poem underwent. Of the translation itself, which 
we regard as less important than M. Meyers 
preliminary essays, we can fairly say that all the 
advantages it could derive from learned notes 
and a clear and unaffected style it fully enjoy®) 
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er will probably forgive us for noting 
Lente advantages do not always prevent 
his version of the romance from wearying the 

reader. , 
Les Manuscrits Arabes de l’Escurial. Décrits 
Hartwig Derenbourg. Tome I. (Paris, 
is.) — Catalogues of manuscripts are a 
most important means of extending our know- 
lelge of the various literatures they represent. 
It is, in fact, one of the first duties of a library 
to make its treasures known, by means of cata- 
logues raisonnés if possible, but at all events by 
lists methodically arranged so as to make the 
contents of the manuscripts accurately known. 
We are glad to say that not only public libraries, 
but also a great many private ones, are rivalling 
one another in the publication of catalogues. 
The contents not only of European libraries are 
being made known, but even of those in Con- 
stantinople, Cairo, and India. Spain, however, 
forms an exception, the Government there having 
done nothing, although it is known that Madrid 
and the Escurial contain many MS. treasures in 
Greek, Latin, Spanish, and Arabic. One would 
have thought that Hebrew MSS. ought to be 
numerous in the Iberian peninsula, which 
once possessed such large and intelligent Jewish 
communities. But that is unfortunately not 
the case; there are not more than a hundred 
Hebrew manuscripts in all the libraries of Spain 
and Portugal, and these hundred contain hardly 
anything which is not already in other collec- 
tions. But to turn to the other MSS., which are 
numerous,— excepting the catalogues of the last 
century, which are untrustworthy, the little that 
has been done has been the work of foreigners 
only. M. E. Miller, member of the Institute of 
France, compiled a catalogue of the Greek MSS. 
of the Escurial in 1848. He was followed by 
another Frenchman, the late Charles Graux, 
whose premature death at the age of twenty- 
nine all Greek scholars deplore. For Latin, 
Spanish, and French MSS. nothing important has 
been done; there we have still torely on the old 
lists, which in these departments are the best. 
Of the Arabic MSS., which count not less than 
nearly 2,000 codices, there exists a catalogue 
made by the Maronite Casiri, printed at Madrid 
in 1760-70 Casiri, who was a native of Syria, 
understood Arabic well, but he was not methodical 
enough; this was also the case with Assemani at 
Rome. Both gave more extracts than the best 
catalogue raisonné ought to give, but did not 
recognize many of the MSS. without titles or had 
not read enough to find the title when it was 
not put at the beginning. This is a general 
drawback to the old catalogues, but the authors 
must not be blamed too much for it since they had 
notso many editions and so many other catalogues 
attheir disposal as those who writenowadays. Any- 
how, M. H. Derenbourg, professor in the Ecole 
des Langues Orientales Vivantes at Paris, has 
brought out the first volume of his catalogue of 
the Arabic MSS. at the Escurial, comprising the 
following subjects: grammar, rhetoric, poetry, 
philology and _belles-lettres, lexicography and 
philosophy. When he went to the Escurial for 
the sake of his edition of the ‘ Book of Siba- 
waihi,’ he soon discovered that Casiri’s catalogue 
is misleading in many cases, and he therefore 
determined, instead of collating the MSS. of 
Sibawaihi, to have the best photographed, and 
rather employ his time in investigating the Arabic 
MSS. in the Escurial in general. We are glad 
tosay that his edition of Sibawaihi (noticed in 
these columns) has not suffered by his time 
being spent on the difficult task he had 
undertaken, and on the other hand Arabic 
wholars will be grateful to him for having 
ee a catalogue of the MSS. in the 
urial on which they can rely. M. Deren- 


bourg, by his editions of poetical pieces such as 
Nabigah’ and the grammatical book by Siba- 
whi, was better prepared than mest men for 
ibing MSS. in these departments. Besides, 
he had already had some practice in cataloguing 
ugh his having done such work in the 





National Library of Paris and in other libraries 
of Spain. The catalogue of the latter we may 
expect soon in the form ofa report to the French 
Government, which entrusted him with a mission 
for the task, in the ‘ Archives des Missions Scien- 
tifiques.’ M. Derenbourg was, in our opinion, 
right in retaining in his new catalogue the ar- 
rangement of Casiri. Although the book is rare 
now, it is still to be found not only in most 
public libraries, but also in the hands of many 
Arabic scholars, who will be glad to be able to 
compare both catalogues at once without having 
to refer to tables or concordances. Tho re- 
arranging of old catalogues is generally incon- 
venient, and ought to be avoided whenever it can 
be done. Where many collections of MSS. in 
the same language exist a certain rearrangement 
is almost necessary, but it is needless in a library 
without new acquisitions, as is the case with the 
Escurial or the Vatican. The pearl of the lexico- 
graphical MSS. in the Escurial is the epitome 
of Kitab al-Ain by Khalil, which ought to be 
edited for the sake of the old Arabic vocabu- 
lary. In the geographical and historical depart- 
ments, which M. Derenbourg will give in the 
second volume, we may expect many unknown 
documents, like the four important letters 
written by the celebrated Moorish king of 
Granada, Abu-l-Hassan Ali, and dated 1470 to 
1475, which M. Derenbourg has published from 
MSS. in the library of the Académie de I’His- 
toire. It is stated in the author’s exhaustive 
preface, which gives the history and the classifica- 
tion of the Arabic MSS. in the Escurial, that 
the MSS. relating to medicine will be dealt with 
by a specialist, Dr. L. Leclerc. For the MSS. 
concerning mathematics M. Derenbourg declares 
himself incompetent. MSS. on Mohammedan 
jurisprudence and theology will not be given at 
all. However, the MSS. of the four omitted 
branches which are remarkable for their sub- 
jects and old date will be mentioned in an 
appendix to the second volume. 

Tue Bulletin de Correspondance Africaine, 
edited by the members of the Ecole Supérieure 
des Lettres d’Alger (Algiers, Fontana & Co.), of 
which the first fasciculus of the third year has 
just appeared, continues to be important to 
Arabic students as well as for Roman history. 
Whilst the volume of the first two years (1882 
and 1883) contained a catalogue of the Arabic 
MSS. in two libraries at Fas, the present fasci- 
culus contains a catalogue of Arabic MSS. in the 
regency of Tunis, both by M. René Basset. 
The first volume published not less than 378 
inedited Roman inscriptions ; the present fasci- 
culus adds eighteen more, all described by 
M. E. Masqueray. There are other interesting 
notices on Roman antiquities, on coins, as well 
as on recent books. The contents of various 
Oriental periodicals given at the end are very 
useful, more especially of those which appear 
in Algeria and are not easily to be had in 
England, 

Pror. Auaust MUtter, of Kénigsberg, has 
now finished his edition of the important bio- 
graphical work in Arabic by Ibn Abi Useibia, 
according to MSS. in the British Museum, the 
Bodleian Library, the libraries of Paris, Berlin, 
Vienna, Munich, Gotha, Tiibingen, and Leyden, 
besides those lent to him by Dr. J. Nicholson, 
of Penrith, and M. Scheefer at Paris. The text 
is printed at Bulaq, and the German preface 
with the variations at Géttingen. The book has 
been brought out by subscription, but at the 
end of the preface the names of not more than 
fifty-nine subscribers are to be found. What 
sacrifice in money and time must not the editor 
have made in order to bring out a volume of 800 

ages! He ought to be thanked for his sacri- 
tices by all who are interested in Arabic studies. 
Ibn Abi Useibia contains mostly biographies of 
medical men. Prof. A. Miiller we know has also 
prepared an edition of another biographical work 
by Al-Kifti, which is much older than that of 
Ibn Abi Useibia, and contains biographies of 
philosophers, Arabic as well as Greek. Let us 





hope that some society or government will assist 
him in bringing this out at some European 
press. 

THREE volumes of Messrs. Triibner’s useful 
series of simplified grammars are on our table: 
a Turkish Grammar, from the hands of that 
excellent scholar Mr. Redhouse; a Danish 
Grammar, by Miss Otté, who is well known by 
her larger grammar of the language; and a 
Polish Grammar, by Mr. Morfill, the learned 
Slavonic scholar. The last is especially wel- 
come, as there has hitherto been no grammar 
of Polish for the use of English readers. Mr. 
Morfill has executed a difficult task in a highly 
satisfactory manner. 








LOCAL HISTORY. 


No name is on the title-page of Hanley and 
the House of Lechmere (Pickering & Co.), but 
the short preface says that the reader here has 
the last labour of love of the late Evelyn Philip 
Shirley. It was almost finished, but not printed, 
at the time of the death of that learned anti- 
quary and courtly English gentleman. Of the 
dainty little volume it is impossible to speak 
other than words of praise. It is not a family 
history in the large sense of that term, only a 
sketch compiled from family documents. The 
illustrations, especially the coats of arms, are 
very good. They are engraved in that bold, 
free style of which we rarely find modern ex- 
amples except in Mr. Shirley’s books. Much 
of the book is taken up with extracts from the 
memoranda of Sir Nicholas Lechmere, the cele- 
brated judge. We wish he had kept a regular 
diary. He was a devoted Parliamentarian, 
though not, as far as we can make out, a Puritan 
in the theological sense of the word. Sir Nicholas 
was present at the battle of Worcester and joined 
in the pursuit of the enemy. He served in 
Oliver’s Parliaments, and was, it would seem, a 
sincere believer in the stability of the new state 
of things. His record of the Protector’s death 
would have been more interesting than it is 
could the editor have given it in full. The 
cautious lawyer, however, in after times thought 
it wise to obliterate something, which was, no 
doubt, a sentence containing words of praise. 
On a slip of paper pasted in the book is a printed 
invitation to the Protector’s funeral. The 
editor says that ‘‘it is, if not unique, a very 
rare document,” and gives it in full. It is 
sealed with the arms of Cromwell, without 
quarterings or impalement, with red wax. Sir 
Nicholas Lechmere was a member of the Par- 
liament which met after Oliver’s death. Those 
who are in the habit of thinking that extra- 
vagant expenditure over elections is an evil 
which arose in the eighteenth century will be 
surprised to hear that Sir Nicholas and his 
fellow member spent 614/. at the various inns 
in Worcester. This is an enormous sum when 
we remember the value of money and the price 
of drink in those days. Sir Nicholas Lechmere 
lived to a good old age. He was buried in the 
outer chancel of the church of Hanley Castle 
without a coffin, according to his own direction. 
This is the last instance we remember of a body 
being buried uncoffined when laid in consecrated 
ground with the rites of the Church. 

Some Rough Materials for a History of the 
Hundred of North Erpingham, in the County of 
Norfolk. Collected by Walter Rye. Part IL 
(Norwich, printed for the Author.)—If Mr. 
Walter Rye does not take rank with the 
ablest workers at county history whose names 
posterity will delight to honour, it will not 
be for want of devotion to research or of gene- 
rosity in making his discoveries public pro- 
perty. Many years ago he projected a history 
of the hundred of North Erpingham, in the 
county of Norfolk, on a scale which will make 
the work, if it be ever completed, one of the 
most thorough books on local history ever pub- 
lished in England. Ifany man of less indomit- 
able energy and powers of work had undertaken 
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such a gigantic scheme, we should have smiled 
with incredulity; but we have seen the Suez Canal 


finished and made a highway for the navies of | 
the world, anda few years hence we may reason- | 


ably hope to see the history of North Erping- 
ham in our hands, for Mr. Rye has fairly begun. 
Unlike the rank and file of ordinary antiquaries, 
Mr. Rye, just because he is an expert and one 
of the most skilful readers of our records, 
dislikes to waste his eyesight, and considering 
that what is once transferred to print is infinitely 
more available for purposes of reference than if 


it were left in the condition in which it exists | 
at some great library or as it may come before | 


him in a transcript by a professional copyist, he 
has started by printing a volume of ‘ Materials,’ 
from which he intends to draw when he sits 
down to write his magnum opus. The idea is 
novel and deservescommendation. For the first 
time we have here presented to us in print full 
transcripts of Kemp’s collection of church notes, 
made some time in the sixteenth century, and 


of Le Neve’s invaluable collections, to which | 


Blomefield owed so much. Besides there are 
a series of extracts, chiefly of the reigns of 
Henry III. and Edward I., from MSS. in the 


Record Office, British Museum, and other de- | 


positories ; and finally, an exhaustive ‘‘ Corpus 
Inscriptionum,” containing a transcript of every 
monumental record existing in every church and 
churchyard in the hundred. This is Mr. Rye’s 
part i.; it extends to 401 closely printed octavo 
pages, and is presented to subscribers at the cost 
of five shillings. 

the book in time. That in this huge mass of 
to expect. ‘‘The following pages,” says Mr. 
Rye, “are really for my own use but I have 
thought it best to print at once, for should I 
never live to accomplish my task, I shall at all 
events have put the rough material into other 
men’s hands in an accessible form.” In that 


form they are a great possession for the student 


who has not the opportunity to wander about 
from library to library, or the special faculty of 
reading court hand as if it were print ; and the 
only regret that may come upon some men is 
that Mr. Rye should have restricted himself to 
such narrow limits as a single hundred of the 
county. We must take what we can get, how- 


ever, and be thankful that so able a man has | 
given us so much already and promises so | 


much more. We cannot too strongly advise our 
East Anglian friends to take warning by their 
past shortsightedness. Chadwick’s ‘ Index,’ 
Carthew’s ‘ Launditch,’ and the four volumes 
of Timbs’s ‘East Anglian Notes and Queries’ 
command in the book market ten times their 
published price already ; and it takes very little 
sagacity to foresee that Mr. Rye’s volumes 
must enormously increase in value before many 
years have gone by. There are those who re- 
gard the laying down of port wine as a prudent 
investment for their children—the drawback is 
that they themselves must never drink it ; but 
the advantage of collecting some books is that 
we have the use of them as long as we like, and 
the benefit of a prodigious bonus upon their 
original price when we think fit to part with 
them. 

Collections for a History of Staffordshire. 
Edited by the William Salt Archzological 
Society. Vol. 1V. (Harrison & Sons.)—Though 
to outward appearance much the same, this 
volume must in no way be confounded with the 
Transactions of any of the various local historical 
and archzological societies. It is part of an 
attempt, which is likely to be successful, to 
put before studious persons the materials from 
which, and from which alone, a history of 
medizval Staffordshire can be compiled. Much 
of the volume is occupied by abstracts of 
the Plea Rolls for that county of the reign of 
Henry III. They are given in English. To have 
retained the Latin words in an abstract would 
have been a mere piece of useless antiquarian- 
ism. There is no need to tell those of our readers 


Happy are they who secure | 


: § | Dissolution. 
materials there should be no errors is too much | 


who know what the Plea Rolls consist of that 
there is nothing in the whole series of our Eng- 
lish records which throws more light on ancient 
life. After this follows a calendar of what are 
known as final concords, or ‘‘ Pedes Finium,” 
for the same reign, which will, perhaps, prove to 
the pedigree-maker even more valuable. The 
latter part of the volume is composed of a his- 
tory of the parish of Church Eaton and its 
hamiets. The style is rather heavy, reminding 
one of the way in which local historians were 
| wont to write in the early years of the century, 
but the matter is good and the work accurate. 
| The pedigrees, as far as we can test them, may 
| be depended on, and there is an excellent index. 
Buckfast Abbey, by the Rev. Adam Hamilton, 

| O.S.B. (Ramsgate, Bligh), is an admirable pamph- 
| let of only four-and-twenty pages, without a super- 
| fluous word, and the student of English monastic 
| life, as well as the general antiquary, will close 
| it with a longing that the same capable pen may 
| be persuaded to treat the subject on the wider 
basis that it deserves. Buckfast Abbey, one of 
| the largest and most wealthy of the religious 
houses in the diocese of Exeter, was founded by 

| the monks of St. Benedict about the middle of 
| the tenth century. Here, on the beautiful banks 
| of the Dart, some two miles from the ancient 
borough of Ashburton, the monks ruled over 
broad domains, making of them ‘‘a good 
land, a land of wheat and barley, a land of 
flocks and herds,” for century upon century, 
until 1538. The abbey lands were almost the 
same in the reign of the Confessor as at the 
The chief source of wealth was 
in sheep- farming, with its consequent wool 
| trade and manufacture. It is not a little re- 
markable to find an extensive factory for the 

same purpose built on the site and out of the 

materials of the ancient abbey, an abbey that 

was of vast size and covered several acres of 

| ground with the pile of ite buildings. The 
celebrated woollen trade of Ashburton owed 
its origin to the monks of Buckfast. The 
most peculiar feature in the history of this 
abbey consists in the three several revivals of 
monastic life that have been seen within its 
walls. In 1112 a hermitage was founded near 
Avranches, in Normandy, under the rule of 
Si. Benedict. The hermits rapidly increased, 
and speedily developed into the Benedictine 
congregation of Savigny, known as the Grey 
Monks. The new order soon crossed the Channel, 
and one of the first religious houses that became 
| incorporated with this revived zeal was that of 
| Buckfast. But this was only a prelude to a 
| second and more permanent reawakening of 
spiritual life and organization within its cloisters ; 

for in 1148, five years before the death of St. 

Bernard, the thirty monasteries of the Grey 

Monks passed under the saint’s rule by an aflilia- 

tion to Clairvaux, and became White Monks. 

| Henceforward Buckfast was Cistercian, that 
great branch of the Benedictine family which 

has been well described as taking to itself “all 

the quiet nooks and valleys and all the pleasant 

streams of old England, and gladdening the 

soul of the labourer by its constant bells.” 

The fourteenth and fifteenth centuries saw a 

| considerable relaxing of the severities of the 
Cistercian rule, especially with regard to diet 

and silence ; and the writer of this pamphlet, 

with much probability, connects the falling off 

in the number of the monks with the laxity of 

the rule. But it does not appear that the con- 

duct of the Buckfast brethren, or, indeed, of any 

of the great Cistercian houses of the West, ever 

gave rise to those hideous scandals which alone 

rendered the total crushing of monastic life in 

England a possibility. The third revival of the 

cloister life of Buckfast is of some interest. 

Three hundred and forty-five years after its 

suppression, namely, on October 29th, 1882, 

religious life was once more begun within the 

abbey precincts, a portion of the ancient build- 

ings, including the ‘‘ Abbot’s Tower,” having 

| been conveyed to a revived branch of Bene- 





. . on 
dictine monks, who, under the title of the 
*¢ French Province of the Cassinese Congrega; i 
of the Primitive Observance,” had been expelled 
from France in 1880. Extensive €Xcavations 
have brought to light the complete ground plan 
of the abbey church, nearly 220 feet long, of 
the cloisters, chapter-house, fratry, refectory 
kitchen, and lay brothers’ quarters. A wel}. 
executed ground plan on a large scale, showin, 
some most marked peculiarities, gives additiona} 
value to this accurate and readable sketch of the 
monastic life of medizval England. 








HANDBOOKS FOR TOURISTS, 


As is usually the case at this season of the 
year, a number of guide-books are lying on oy 
table. Messrs. Dulau & Co. send us the firg 
part of what promises to be an excellent guide 
to North Wales, by Messrs. Baddeley and Ward, 
It contains a mass of useful information given 
concisely, and so far as we have tested it, it jg 
accurate. The sectional maps are an excellent 
feature in the volume. In this respect it may 
claim to be superior to Mr. Jenkinson’s smaller 
Practical Guide to North Wales, of which Mr. 
Stanford has sent us a second edition. Mr, 
Jenkinson’s book, on the other hand, includes a 
wider district. It is a capital handbook, Mr, 
Jenkinson’s smaller Practical Guide to the Ise 
of Man (Stanford) has reached its third edition, 
It seems to contain everything the ordinary 
visitor to the island can need. Tourists in the 
Lake district who may care to extend their ex. 
cursions to Carlisle, Naworth, and the Roman 
Wall, will find their needs admirably provided 
for in Mr. Jenkinson’s Practical Guide to Car- 
lisle, Gilsland, and the Roman Wall. It is 
a highly interesting district little known to 
cockneys. 

In his neat little series of ‘‘ Tourist Guides” 
Mr. Stanford has issued a convenient Guide tothe 
Channel Islands, by Mr. Bevan. It is concise, 
and gives the information the tourist wants, 
though there are signs it has been compiled in 
haste. The Guide to Derbyshire, by Mr. J.C. 
Cox, one of the best of the series, has reached 
a second edition; Mr. Bevan’s Guide to the 
East and North Ridings of Yorkshire a third; 
and Mr. Jenkinson’s Guide to the English Lakes 
in this series a fifth. 

The Tourist’s Pocket-Book, by Mr. G. F. 
Chambers (Stanford), is a most useful little 
manual of travel-talk for the British tourist, 
and besides contains some handy tables anda 
cipher telegraph code. A list of books is given 
at the end, with which we cannot agree. Ahn's 
Dutch grammar is very poor. The best Russian 
grammar is Riola’s. The remarks styled 
“ L’Envoy ” are out of place in a volume of this 
kind. 

Mr. Cuartes E. Davis, F.S.A., has published 
a sixpenny Guide to the Roman Baths of Bath, 
with a plan (Bath, Lewis & Sons), a little work 
that cannot fail to be acceptable, coming from 80 
good an authority, to all who wish to understand 
the magnificent balneal system of Bath under 
the Empire. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


Horace Walpole and his World: Select Passages 
from his Letters. Edited by L. B. Seeley, MA 
With Eight Illustrations after Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds and Sir Thomas Lawrence. (Seeley, Jack- 
son & Halliday. )—In these days of abridgment 
it was certainly a happy thought which sug- 
gested the selection of specimens of Walpoles 
correspondence. There are probably half 4 
dozen reasons why it is specially susceptible of 
such treatment; but there are certainly two 
which must be obvious. One is the abno 
bulk of the material. Cunningham’s edition of 
1857-9—the standard edition—was large enoug 
(it musters nine volumes of comely proportions); 
Miss Berry’s ‘Journals and Correspondence 
added tothe number of the letters; and stragglers 
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ill be expected to turn up before we finally 

pho the aa of that indefatigable pen, 

Day after day still dipping in its trough 
‘And scribbling pages after pages off. 

er reason is an uadoubted monotony in 
wpe hery regarded in its entirety. Horace 
Walpole is a delightful raconteur. No one can 
tell an anecdote more airily, or drop a good 
thing tutis auribus with more distinction of 
manner. He remembers accurately and de- 
scribes vividly—witness his account, in Mr. 
Seeley’s pages, of the execution of Kilmarnock 
and Balmerino, which has all the best reporting 
qualities. He is exceedingly witty, he is clever 
and accomplished, and (being affected himself) 
has the keenest eye for the affectations of his 
fellow creatures. But after a certain time his 
style becomes wearisome, his quips and cranks 
lose their spontaneity, and his little affectations 
and Gallicisms take an air of obtrusive insin- 
cerity. In a word, one comes to wish that for a 
moment he would change his note, and if not, 
as Falstaff says, talk like a man of this world, at 
least desist from talking like a man of the world, 
and show us a truer and more genuine indivi- 
duality beneath the mask of aristocratic indif- 
ference. Doubtless this was impossible. The 
alter-Horace is never revealed, because he is not 
there, or because he has shrivelled away; and 
the figure of affected delicacy in lavender and 
silver, described by the excellent Letitia Haw- 
kins, who entered a room with his ‘‘ knees bent, 
and feet on tiptoe, as if afraid of a wet floor,” 
his ‘‘chapeaw bas between his hands, as if he 
wished to compress it,” is quite the sort of per- 
sonage whom we expect to hear discoursing 
dippantly of earthquakes and Methodism, nurs- 
ing the fire with George Selwyn at her Grace 
of Queensberry’s, or mincing chicken at Vaux- 
hall with Lady Caroline Petersham. In his 
old age he did not change his nature, but he 
mellowed into an amiable dilettantism. It is 
thus that Pinkerton and others depict him, 
dallying with his medals and mezzotints, petting 
his little dog Tonton, Madame du Deffand’s 
legacy, feeding his squirrels at Strawberry, and 
treating his privileged visitors to delightful 
evenings of coffee, miscellaneous gossip, and 
Fribourg’s tabac d’étrennes. He is artificial, as he 
had ever been; but in his paternal coquetry 
with the Miss Berrys and his philosophic sigh- 
ing over his gout and infirmities he is at his best. 
From the mass of his letters—some three thousand 
in number—Mr. Seeley has made acompact repre- 
sentative selection, just supplying enough con- 
aecting text to make it read consecutively. To 
this he has prefixed a pleasantly written intro- 
duction. He also has given his work the advan- 
tage of a clear type, and has enriched it with a 
few photo-gravures from mezzotints after Rey- 
nolds. Those of Sterne, Reynolds himself, and 
Mrs. Montagu are particularly good. Our only 
quarrel with the book is that the editor has not 
been more discriminating and rather more liberal 
in his foot-notes. A volume of this kind is in- 
tended for the general and probably uninstructed 
teader, whose curiosity should not be left un- 
satisfied with respect to any of the allusions or 
illustrations of the text, even if the sense can be 
divined without comment. For example, Mr. 
Seeley tells us that Mr. Raftor was Mrs. Clive’s 
brother. Why does he not also tell us what is 
meant by his ‘‘ dancing the Hays”? Again, he 
says, very properly, that Lady Townley is a 
character in the ‘ Provok’d Husband.’ But why 
does he not enlighten us as to that production of 
General Burgogne which Walpole, in the admir- 
able letter to Lady Ossory of June, 1787, rates 
«# “the best modern comedy”? We have a 
long note about Hannah More, who is as well 
known as Dr. Watts. But in which of Lord 
lansdowne’s plays is the quotation given at 
p. 287? Is it inthe ‘She Gallants’ or the ‘Jew 
of Venice,’ or where? It can be no excuse that 
these things are unexplained in Cunningham’s 
excellent edition. The standard of annotation 
been changed, and even Cunningham’s notes, 





sufficient twenty-five years ago, might advan- 
tageously be supplemented by any modern 
editor. 

Mxssrs. Hurst & Buacxerr have published 
a cheap and convenient edition of Mr. Cordy 
Jeaffreson’s remarkable book The Real Lord 
Byron. This issue has the advantage over the 
first edition, in two volumes, of containing in an 
appendix the letters originally published, thanks 
to Mr. Jeaffreson’s courtesy, in the Atheneum, 
on which Mr. Jeaffreson’s account of the separa- 
tion between Lord and Lady Byron, of the 
destruction of the Memoirs, and of the quarrel 
between Lady Byron and Mrs. Leigh is mainly 
based. The estimate we formed of the book 
when it first appeared has been confirmed by 
the signal failure of the attacks made upon it by 
the late Mr. Hayward and Mr. Froude. Mr. 
Hayward would probably have adopted a very 
different tone twenty years earlier. Mr. Froude 
had the disadvantage of writing on a subject 
which he had not previously studied, and his 
unfortunate lack of accuracy militated against 
the value of his article. Mr. Jeaffreson’s style 
is not unexceptionable, but his book is the result 
of honest labour ; he mastered what was already 
in print, he had access to a large amount of 
new material, and he showed both sagacity and 
knowledge of human nature in the way in which 
he handled his facts. The consequence is that 
he has produced a work which no future bio- 
grapher or critic of Byron can afford to neglect. 
No doubt in many of its details his volume may 
be eventually corrected. For instance, the sug- 
gestion by A.B. regarding the original of Thyrza 
is more likely than Mr. Jeaffreson’s suggestion 
of Margaret Parker; and as time goes on 
others of his hypotheses may be superseded. 
But the main outlines of his biography repose 
on too firm a foundation to be upset, and he 
deserves the thanks of all Byron’s admirers for 
having finally and for ever disproved Mrs. 
Beecher Stowe’s hideous story. It is to be 
hoped that he may yet add an index to his 
book ; and now that the necessity for reserve is 
gone, references to his authorities should be 
added at the foot of each page. 

The Hollanders in Nova Zembla: an Arctic 
Poem. Translated from the Dutch of Hendrik 
Tollens by Daniel van Pelt. (New York, G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.)—It is difficult for a foreigner to 
understand the popularity of Tollens’s ‘ De Over- 
wintering der Hollanders op Nova Zembla,’ 
regarded by educated Dutchmen as the finest 
descriptive poem in their language, which many 
of them can repeat by heart. Whether it is 
owing to our inability to appreciate the Dutch 
or the poor translations of the epic accessible, 
the masterpiece of the poet who wrote the 
Batavian national hymn reads heavily, and 
without much of what we have been taught to 
regard as the divine afflatus. Already there 
have been two English translations of this work, 
one printed in Holland twenty-four years ago, 
and a second—which neither the editor nor the 
translator seems to be aware of, though we 
reviewed it at the time of its appearance—by 
William Young, published by Mr. Bumpus in 
1874. Both were painfully literal. Mr. van 
Pelt is, on the other hand, irreverently para- 
phrastic, in some cases (e.9., p. 114) having the 
temerity to interpolate some lines of his own 
to give ‘‘a more poetic conclusion” to the 
classic work which he has undertaken to English. 
He has even changed its metre. In the original 
Dutch it was written in lines of twelve syllables, 
or six iambic feet, and rhymed in couplets. In 
the version before us the English heroic of ten 
syllables, or five iambic feet, has been adopted. 
The result is a poem in blank verse, scholarly, 
accurate, and, as far as a somewhat ponderous 
work will admit of, very readable, though the 
laboured metaphors and second-hand descrip- 
tions of Arctic scenery are more worthy of 
a prize poet than of the national bard of 
Holland. Still, to those who care for Tollens, 
Mr. van Pelt’s version may be recommended 





as a translation as good as we are ever likely to 
obtain, while Mr. van Campen’s introduction 
and notes, which occupy half of the nicely 
printed volume, will enable the reader un- 
familiar with Northern exploration to under- 
stand the story on which the poem is founded. 
It may also be satisfactory to those who have an 
unfavourable recollection of the editor’s ‘ Dutch 
in the Arctic Seas’ to know that his share of the 
work is carefully done and free from any of 
the fatal blunders which disfigured his earlier 
efforts as an historian. 

Quads within Quads (Field & Tuer) is a pretty 
piece of printing, but the jokes are extremely 
poor. 

Menus Made Easy, by Nancy Lake (Warne & 
Co.), is a useful guide to the French of cookery, 
which, as the author says, is a language of itself. 
The book will be a great help to those who have 
to write out menus. 

Tue reports of four free libraries are before 
us. That of Leicester mentions the opening of 
the branch library in a building given to the 
town by Mr. Councillor Hart. The Third Annual 
Report of the Richmond Free Public Library 
Committee reports favourably on the work and 
progress of the library. The Commissioners of 
the Free Libraries of the Parishes of St. Margaret 
and St. John, Westminster, report a large 
increase in the number of books issued during 
the year. The University College and Free 
Library Committee of Nottingham speak favour- 
ably of both the college and the library. The 
great event of the year has been the starting of 
the Mechanical Technical Schools. 

We have on our table the first two numbers 
of a new French magazine, Le Monde Poétique. 


To Mr. Perthes, of Gotha, we are indebted 
for the useful Annuaire Diplomatique et Con- 
sulaive. A portrait of Lord Lyons is given. 


We have on our table among New Editions 
The Student’s Guide to the Bar, by W. R. Ball 
(Macmillan), — Handbook of Patent Law of all 
Countries, by W. P. Thompson (Stevens),— The 
Civil Service History of England, by F. A. White 
and H. A. Dobson (Lockwood),—A Lexicon of 
Freemasonry, by A. G. Mackey (Griffin),— Every 
Man’s Own Lawyer, by a Barrister (Lockwood), 
—The Key of Doctrine and Practice, by the 
Rev. H. R. Haweis (Bumpus),—The Child’s 
Bible Expositor, by 8. E. Scholes (J. Heywood), 
—AIAt was a Lover and his Lass, by Mrs. Oliphant 
(Hurst & Blackett), —Dearforgil (Longmans),— 
and A List of Buildings in Great Britain and Ire- 
land having Mural and other Painted Decorations, 
by C. E. Keyser (Eyre & Spottiswoode). Also 
the following Pamphlets: How Glasgow ceased 
to Flourish, a Tale of 1890 (Glasgow, Wilson & 
McCormick),—.A Summer Holiday in Victoria and 
New Zealand, by Tempe (Singleton, New South 
Wales, ‘Argus’ Office),—Sunday under Three 
‘Heads, by Timothy Sparks (Jarvis),—and An Ex- 
posure of the Pretensions of Mr. Henry George as 
set forth in his Book ‘ Progress and Poverty,’ by 
A. Crump (Wilson). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 
Theology. 
Brown's (Rev. A.) Handy Book of the Psalms for Plain 
People, cr. 8vo, 3/6 cl. 
Cambridge Bible for Schools: Book of Job, with Notes, &c., 
by Rev. A. B. Davidson, 12mo. 5/ cl. 
Church (The) Handy Dictionary, er. 8vo. 2/6 
Gould’s (Rev. 8. B.) Village Preaching for a Year, Second 
Series, Part 4, 12mo, 2/6 swd, 
Newman’s (F. W.) Christianity in its Cradle, cr. 8vo. 2/ cl. 
Vaughan’s (W. C.) Six Village Sermons from Nature, 2/ cl. 
History and Biography. 
Johnson, his Characteristics and Aphorisms, by James Hay, 
cr. 8vo, 6/ cl. 
Geography and Travel. 
Seguin’s (L. G.) Walks in Bavaria, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cL 
Philology. 
Watson's (P. B.) Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, 8vo. 15/ cl. 


Science. 
Brown’s (J. C.) Forests and Forestry of Northern Russia and 
Lands Beyond, cr. 8vo. 6/6 cl. 
Hospitalier’s Electrician’s Pocket-Book, translated by G. 
igan, 12mo, 5/ cl. 
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Johnson’s (G.) Defence of Harvey in Reply to Prof, Scalzi, 
of Rome, 12mo, 2/ cl. 

Bmith’s (W. G.) Discases of Field and Garden Crops, 4/6 cl. 

General Literature. 

Besant’s (W.) The Captains’ Room, 12mo. 2/ bds. 

Crawfurd’s (O.) World We Live In, a Novel, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Cresswe)}’s (H.) Incognita, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 

Dieudonnée, a Study of Richard ap Rhys, cr. 8vo, 10/6 cl. 

Fifteen Years of Army Reform, by an Officer, 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Index to the English er of Books, compiled by 8. 
Low, Vol. 3, roy. 8vo. 18/ half-bd. 

Miss Tommy, a Medieval Romance, by Author of ‘ John 
Halifax,’ cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Pandurang Hari, or Memoirs of a Hindoo, with an Introduc- 
tory Preface by Sir H. B, Frere, 12mo. 2/ bds. 

Saunders’s (K.) The High Mills, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Shepherd’s (Major W.) Prairie Experiences in handling 
Cattle and Sheep, 8vo. 10/6 cl. 

Yonge’s (C. M.) The Armourer’s Prentices, 2 vols. cr, 8vo, 12/ 


FOREIGN. 
Fine Art. 
Collection Sabouroff, Monuments de l’Art Grec, Part 7, 25m. 
— de l’Académie des Beaux-Arts, Vol. 4, Part 4, 
I, 
Drama, 
Erckmann-Chatrian : Les Rantzau, 1fr. 50. 


History and Biography. 
Babeau (A.): Les Voyageurs en France depuis la Renaissance 
jusqu’a la Révolution, 3fr. 50. 
Correspondance de George Sand, Vol. 6, 3fr. 50. 
Diimichen (J.): Zur Erinnerung an R. Lepsius, 1m. 
Pajol (Le Comte): Les Guerres sous Louis XY., Vol. 3, 
1740-1748, 12fr. 
Geography and Travel, 
Adam (Madame): La Patrie Hongroise, 6fr. 
Philology. 
Dieterici (F.): Die Abhandlungen der Ichw&n Es-Safa, 
art 2, 6m. 
ata (H.): Geschichte d. Perfects im Indo-germanischen, 
m. 
Science. 
Bronn (H.G ): Klassen u. Ordnungen d. Thierreichs, Vol. 6, 
Section 4, Parts 7 to 9, 4m. 50. 
Grenacher (H.): Die Vergleichende Anatomie d, Auges, 
‘art 1,3m. 
Handatlas der Naturgeschichte, hrsg._v. G. v. Hayek, 
Part 15, 2m. 
= (C. B.): Die Fische d. Rothen Meeres, Part 1, 
m, 


General Literature. 
Montépin (X. de): Les Amours de Province, 2 vols. 6fr. 








ROBERT PALTOCK, THE AUTHOR OF ‘ PETER 
WILKINS.’ 


46, Knowle Road, Brixton, August, 1884. 

I HAVE just read the valuable article on Robert 
Paltock in the Atheneum of the 2nd inst. The 
following facts, I think, go some way to prove 
that the man of that name buried at Ryme 
Intrinseca, co. Dorset, in March, 1767, was 
indeed the author of the romance. 

Welearn from Hutchins’s ‘ Dorset,’ third edition, 
vol. ii. p. 609 (pedigree of Skinner of Dewlish), 
that Robert Paltock, attorney at Clement’s Inn, 
married Anna, daughter of John Skinner, 
Italian merchant. By her he had two sons, 
John and Robert, and two daughters, Anne and 
Eleanor. John Paltock is said to have gone to 
the East Indies (Bengal), but in what capacity we 
arenottold. He died February 14th, 1789, aged 
fifty-eight, and is buried at Ryme(Gent. Mag., lix. 
i. 372; Hutchins’s ‘ Dorset,’ iv. 493). Robert 
Paltock, the younger, practised as a surgeon at 
Ryme, and ultimately became possessor of the 
Skinner property there, upon the death of his 
cousin, Mrs. Eleanor Boddington, in March, 
1795 (Hutchins, iv. 492). 

Upon searching at the Will Office, I find that 
on April 15th, 1767, letters of administration of 
the estate of Robert Paltock, ‘‘ the elder, late of 
the parish of St. Mary, Lambeth, a widower,” 
were granted (in Prerogative Court of Canter- 
bury) to John Paltock, the son. A reference to 
the burial register of St. Mary’s has established 
the facts that Robert Paltock was not buried in 
the parish, but that Anna Paltock had been 
brought from ‘‘Back Lane” to be buried 
January 14th, 1767. 

May we not assume that the remains of 
Robert Paltock, attorney at Clement’s Inn, and 
afterwards of Back Lane, Lambeth, were taken 
down to Ryme for burial by his sons, John and 
Robert, who both resided there? If so, there 
can be little doubt, I think, that the man buried 
at Ryme in 1767 was the author of ‘ Peter 
Wilkins.’ 

I trust these facts may be found useful to some 


future biographer of Robert Paltock. A pedi- ! 





gree should accompany the biography, and for 
this the Ryme registers and district will registry 
would surely afford valuable materials. I have 
no doubt that descendants of Robert Paltock are 
still living. Gorpon Goopwin. 








THE COVERDALE BIBLE OF 1535. 
4, Trafalgar Square, Aug. 11, 1884. 

In discussing the history of the Coverdale 
Bible prudence as well as experience requires 
occasional observations to be taken, lest the 
main question drift from the track of our new 
departure, that is, that our first English Bible 
of 1535, the most interesting volume in our 
language, was printed at Antwerp, by or for 
Jacob van Meteren, in 1534-35, who sold the 
entire edition to Nicolson of Southwark in 
1535, and who was perhaps, or probably, the 
original translator “ out of Douche and Latyn” 
into English prior to March 25, 1534. When 
it shall have been authoritatively settled that 
Homer was a native of any one of the seven 
cities that claim the honour of his birth, the 
other six, I take it, will, as a matter of course, 
give up the contest. In like manner, when it 
is made evident that, of the seven towns and 
seven printers claiming the honour of producing 
the Coverdale Bible, Antwerp and Van Meteren 
bear off the palm, future historians will, if their 
eyes be opened, abandon the other six towns 
and the other half-dozen printers, even at the 
expense of vast shrinkage in their historic 
material. The change, however, is so startling 
that the reverend and conservative historians 
of our Bible must not be blamed if they, as of 
old, lose sight of the chief points for a while 
and sweep all limbo for the minor points before 
they yield. Truth has waited long, and can 
afford to wait longer, as she never tires and is 
always right. The history of the Coverdale 
Bible stands to-day, I submit, in avery different 
position from that it occupied prior to the 
Caxton Exhibition of 1877. Still it is not to be 
denied that new facts and more precise evidence 
are wanted, and that the old statements, in- 
ferences, theories, and conjectures require to 
be harmonized and more carefully sifted. Mr. 
Moens is, therefore, to be congratulated on his 
good luck in turning up Emanuel van Meteren’s 
sworn statement of 1609 (when he was about 
issuing in London the last edition in his life- 
time of his great history of Belgium, only three 
years before his death) respecting himself as life- 
long Belgian Consul in London, and his father as 
the ‘‘ begetter ” of the Coverdale Bible. It is to 
be hoped that when Mr. Moens publishes this 
affidavit in his forthcoming ‘ Registers of the 
Dutch Church, Austin Friars,’ it will add to our 
store new particulars, and confirm (or otherwise) 
Ruytinck’s statements respecting his honoured 
friend first published at Antwerp in 1614, two 
years after the old consul’s death. Mr. Moens, 
judging by his paper, finds it difficult to account 
for Antwerp being named as the place of printing 
the Coverdale Bible ; but if in this respect Ruy- 
tinck is found tripping, it will not be difficult, 
I suppose, to produce confirmatory evidence. If, 
however, any of my statements fall to the 
ground in consequence of the finding of this 
important affidavit, I shall still rejoice in getting 
nearer to the truth, and shall be the first to 
thank Mr. Moens for the lift. 

As to the point raised by Mr. Aldis Wright 
against the probability of Jacob van Meteren 
being himself the original translator of the 
Bible of 1535 into English, I do not dogmatize. 
I quite agree with him that more evidence is 
desirable than that given in the sentence quoted 
by him from Ruytinck, and I believe also that 
further evidence will be forthcoming. Mean- 
while, perhaps it would.be better to say that 
the original translation was probably done by 
or for Jacob van Meteren, before 1534, when 
Coverdale, being “instantly required,” went 
abroad and took upon himself to complete the 
work, after others engaged upon it in behalf of 
Van Meteren had had impediment and failed. 





I do not forget the many and diverse sta 
in the dedication and prologue to the i 
1535, both over the signature of Miles Cove. 
dale. But the signatures do not, I think, 
him assert himself as the translator, 
read altogether, in our present lights, the stat. 
ments seem somewhat contradictory, which cip. 
cumstance led me to write in my ‘ Bibles in the 
Caxton Exhibition, 1877,’ p. 78, after quot 
several of them: ‘‘ These and several other ey. 
pressions and explanations of Coverdale—ijy 
some of which he speaks of the translation a3 
his own, and in others of himself, as being 
employed or required to ‘set forth,’ that is, to 
see the translation through the press—have heen 
commented upon scores of times, but alwa 
without satisfaction.” Our new presentation of 
the story, I submit, considerably explains ang 
reconciles those apparent contradictions. Whep 
we call to mind that there is not a particle 
of trustworthy evidence before us, outside 
the Bible itself, that Coverdale ever trans. 
lated a chapter of the Bible into English before 
his call to go abroad in 1534, and that he had 
scarcely eighteen months to accomplish the 
labour of editing, revising, collating with the 
‘*five several interpreters,’ proof-reading, and 
seeing the book through the press by the 4th of 
October, 1535, I think we must not overload him 
with the labour of the original translation while 
residing abroad. This, in my judgment, is al) 
that one man could possibly do in that short time, 
If, then, this labour, as in 1611, and perhaps later, 
amounts to making Coverdale alone the “ trans. 
lator,” why, so be it. I am not disposed to 
wrangle about the elastic term “ translator.” 

The fact that Coverdale revised and “set 
forth” the great Bible of 1539 in Paris is, I 
admit, no proof that he did not translate that 
of 1535, ‘‘ as he said he did,” and elsewhere as 
much as said he did not ; nor did I make any 
such positive statement. I said, in effect, that 
he was as much the “‘ translator” of the one as 
of the other ; and we all understand how much 
of a translator he was of the Great Bible of 
1539, which he saw through Regnault’s press in 
Paris in 1537-38. 

Henry Stevens, of Vermont. 








‘CORNISH WORTHIES.’ 
Morlah, 16, Tregunter Road, Aug. 9, 1884, 
I sexe by to-day’s Athenewm that Mr. Stock 
has ventured to contradict two of the three 
statements which I made in your last issue, 


viz. :— 

(a) That his circular of the 25th ult., appealing 
for increased rates of subscription, is “at variance 
with the facts.” As to this, allow me to say 
that Mr. Stock’s circular is based on his allega- 
tion that the work has been very much increased 
in size, owing to the quantities of new and im- 
portant matter which have been imported into 
it. I regret, for Mr. Stock’s sake, to have tosay 
that this is not the case. The real cause of Mr. 
Stock’s seeking to advance the price of the work 
is that from the first he miscalculated the 
quantity of the MS., and he is now endeavouring 
to induce the original subscribers to pay for his 
careless mistake. 

(b) That this circular “‘ violates an arrange- 
ment between the publisher and the author. 
As to this, allow me to quote the following 
words from Mr. Stock’s last letter to me on the 
subject, dated January 26th, 1884: ‘In any 
case, we could neither legally or [sic] in good 
faith make any alteration now to subscribers. 
This letter was the result of one I wrote to him 
on the day before, after he had told me of the 
dilemma in which he had placed himself by his 
miscalculation of the quantity. I had said that 
his duty was, under those circumstances, “to 
close the present subscription list, and issue 4 
fresh prospectus,” explaining the cireumstances. 

The reason why Mr. Stock, after this, iss 
his circular without my knowledge, and did not 
even send me a copy, will now, I think, be 
pretty clear. 
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Asa matter of fact, I have secured, by agree- 
ment, @ royalty on every copy sold, and also, 
under the same document, have arranged that the 
pook shall be printed in a certain form. This 
qill sufficiently rebut the first half of Mr. Stock’s 
letter to you. Wa ter H, TREGELLAS, 





CHAUCER'S LOLLIUS. 

I may, perhaps, be permitted to point out that 
Mr. Coote’s suggestion, taken from Horace, was, 
several years ago, anticipated by Dr. Latham. 
And perhaps I may add also that I retain my 
conviction that the name ‘ Lollius ” is to be 
understood as a pseudonym for arene ‘ 








{HE INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION. 

Tae Executive Commission of the Health 
Exhibition are to be congratulated on the 
success which attended the International Con- 
ference on Education. In securing the services 
of Lord Reay as President, and the energy and 
experience of such men as the Hon. Lyulph 
Stanley; Mr. J. G. Fitch, the well-known in- 
spector of schools; Mr. Philip Magnus; and 
Sir George Young, they assured success from 
the outset. The international character of the 
meeting will be apparent at once from the fact 
that accredited representatives were sent from 
Austria-Hungary, Belgium, Brazil, Denmark, 
France, Baden, Saxe-Weimar, Japan, the 
Netherlands, Russia, Spain, Switzerland, and 
the United States. The delegates from these 
countries were all chosen because of their close 
acquaintance with the systems prevailing in 
their own countries. They were assiduous in 
their attendance at the meetings of the sections; 
their papers and speeches were amongst the 
most valuable contributions to the discussions, 
and were listened to with close attention. The 
Government of Belgium sent no less than eleven, 
while France accredited sixteen representatives. 
We have only to name M. Buls, M. Vander- 
kinderen, and M. Smets, of Belgium; and M. 


Dumont, Director of Higher Education; M. 
Buisson, Director of Primary Education; M. 
Liard ; and Madame Dillon (Inspector-General 
for Infant Teaching), of France, to show with 
what authority they spoke to their audiences, 
which throughout the week were large in all 


the sections. As in all conferences, bores and 
crotchet-mongers were to be found; but they 
were few, they did not put themselves boldly 
forward, and, thanks to the capacity and strength 
of the chairmen of sections, they were well 
kept down. A word of advice may be given to 
persons attending conferences. It is that if 
they honestly believe that they have something 
of value to contribute to a meeting, they should, 
unless peculiarly gifted with ready speech, care- 
fully write down in the most condensed and 
clear form the ideas they wish to express. It 
was occasionally painful to see a person strug- 
gling to find words with which to convey his 
ideas. The absolute silence of such persons is 
golden indeed. 

This is a convenient place also to pay a tribute 
to the ladies. The papers read by them, notably 
those of Friulein Heerwart, Miss Manning, and 
Madame Schrader on Froebel’s system of infant 
teaching, and of Mrs. Sidgwick on the univer- 
sity education of women, were alike’ admirable 
for matter and form. The contributions to the 
discussions by Madame Dillon were pointed 
and valuable, while her mastery of English 
was quite remarkable. On this point of lan- 
guage it is a little noteworthy that most of 

Germans spoke in English, while nearly 
every Frenchman used his own language. The 
latter were right. It was far better that they 
should contribute their ideas and facts fully, 
unfettered by a struggle with an unfamiliar 
tongue. 

The subjects for discussion were selected with 
great judgment and skilfully arranged in four 
goups or sections. No doubt some subjects 





were a little difficult to classify, touching as they 
did primary education on the one hand and tech- 
nical teaching on the other, but the classification, 
generally speaking, was excellent. In the first 
section the conditions of healthy education, infant 
training and teaching, the organization of ele- 
mentary education, the inspection and examina- 
tion of schools by the universities, by the State, 
and by other public bodies, were discussed, as 
well as the teaching of music in schools and the 
necessity for physical training. Miss Manning's 
excellent paper on ‘ What Froebel did for Young 
Children’; that of Friulein Heerwart, ‘On the 
Relations of the Kindergarten to the Various 
Industries of a Country’; and Miss Schrader’s, 
‘On the Methods of training Teachers in 
Kindergarten Institutions,’ deserve the highest 
commendation. Some, if not all of the papers 
will be published later on, and every teacher, 
parent, and nursery governess ought to read 
these. How much of the absolute hatred with 
which school is regarded by children, how much 
of the bad temper they show, of their idleness, 
their dulness and ignorance, are attributable to 
the abominable methods which have prevailed 
in teaching them! Yet it is a common practice 
even now to collect a host of infants from three 
to six or seven years old in an ill-ventilated and 
badly lighted room for three hours at a stretch, 
repeating stupid verses or monotonously chanting 
one-syllable spelling lessons or the multiplication 
table. In the nursery, too, where attempts are 
made to brighten the lives of young children, 
how often does the cry from a child, who longs 
to use its faculties and fingers, arise of ‘‘ What 
can I do?” Now Froebel, who had a perfect 
insight into child-nature, answered this cry 
years ago. As Miss Manning said, “He saw 
that life was an indissoluble chain, and the first 
few years of that life became invested in his 
eyes with an importance, a dignity, a value 
which, regarded in an isolated way, they cannot 
possess. He traced back every faculty, every 
capacity, to its earliest sign of activity in the 
young child, and he realized that the first start 
determines the road—the foundation affects the 
whole building. His favourite comparisons were 
drawn from the growth of plants. As there is 
in each stage of a plant’s life a lovely complete- 
ness so should it be with human beings. The in- 
fant must be an infant, the child a simple, merry 
child.” She then pointed out how Froebel pro- 
ceeded to develope his theory, how he provided 
for the activity and the rest of young children, 
and how under his system the brightness, joyous- 
ness, and beauty of the child-nature are fos- 
tered and developed. As to the work, varied, 
pretty, and interesting, with which the children 
in the kindergarten occupy their time, Mr. 
Fitch pointed with emphasis and admiration 
to the section devoted to it in the Belgian 
Court. 

A forcible and eloquent speech respecting the 
kindergarten system of developing the intelli- 
gence, observation, and accuracy of very young 
children, and the manner in which it affected the 
progress of the child when it entered the primary 
or higher school, was delivered by M. Buls, ex- 
president of the Belgian Education League ; 
and now that the high authority of Mr. Alfred 
Bourne, of the British and Foreign School 
Society, is invoked in its favour, it is not too 
much to hope that every teacher of infants, of 
whatever class or grade, whether in the Board 
schools of Bethnal Green or the nurseries of 
Belgravia, will study Froebel’s system. Mr. 
Bourne, in a paper on ‘Infant Schools under 
the Code of 1884,’ states that more than 
841,000 children under six years of age attend 
the elementary schools in England and 
Wales, and, quoting the Schoolmaster’s approval 
of the larger freedom now afforded by the 
Government regulations, says that ‘‘ bright- 
ness, life and happiness, song, playful exercise, 
and pleasant lessons will now reappear.” Mr. 
Bourne, whose experience is that of a lifetime, 
pleads strongly for the kindergarten as a pre- 





paration for school, and asks for well-directed 
play and carefully graduated work for inquiring 
eyes, listening ears, and busy fingers. Mr. 
Bourne shows how it is possible for an ele- 
mentary teacher to comply with all the require- 
ments even of ‘‘my lords” of the Education 
Department. How infinitely easy, then, for 
the nursery governess or the private school- 
mistress to teach on Froebel’s method, free 
from all anxiety about codes and inspectors ! 

We must pass on to the two important 
papers of Mr. Heller, the secretary to the 

ational Union of Elementary Teachers, ‘On 
the Organization of Elementary Education,’ 
and of the Rev. Henry Roe, of Poyntington, 
whose paper gave a sketch of ‘The English 
System of Elementary Education : its Growth, 
Organization, and Present Condition.’ Mr. 
Roe’s paper was chiefly valuable for its accurate 
statement of the development of public ele- 
mentary education from 1800 downwards. He 
must have been at considerable pains to collect 
his facts, and the paper may be recommended 
as trustworthy, brief, and clear. A foreigner 
wishing to understand our system might find 
it useful. It was in striking contrast to Mr. 
Heller’s able and suggestive paper. Mr. Roe 
takes, like Mr. Mundella, a cheerful view of our 
system of elementary education. Mr. Heller 
was bound to hold a brief for the teachers 
and to point out its defects. Perhaps the gravest 
complaint of Mr. Heller is that compulsory 
attendance is a failure. He points out that as 
the law now provides for the partial or total 
exemption from compulsory attendance of a 
child who at ten years of age can pass in a cer- 
tain standard of the Code—frequently the fourth 
for total exemption, and very rarely the sixth— 
an idea has been created amongst parents that 
to reach the standard fixed for exemption is the 
summum bonum of education; and that just as 
the child begins to see into the meaning of his 
lessons he is removed to the field, the factory, 
or the workshop. As the official spokesman of 
the teachers of our elementary schools, and as 
a hardworking member of the London School 
Board, Mr. Heller is entitled to great respect. 
We must point out here how strong is the feel- 
ing of the great body of our elementary school 
teachers against the present system of payment 
by results. Not, they say, that they object to 
be paid by results, but to the present system of 
judging them. So long as every “‘ pass” written 
on the examination schedule counts for so much 
money, that pass will be the result striven for. 
And in striving for it how much is sacrificed ! 
Life, spontaneity, intelligence, poetry —all vanish, 
and the teacher is reduced by the very exigency 
of a livelihood to ensure this mechanical ‘‘ pass.” 
Take this away, they say, and see whether Her 
Majesty’s inspectors at their next visits will not 
be astonished at the greater intelligence of the 
children, the better health, nerve, and inspiring 
power of the teacher. 

There can be no blinking the fact that the 
present system of examining our elementary 
schools, in spite of the modifications made by 
Mr. Mundella, whose anxiety for the teachers 
has been conspicuous, is condemned by the 
great body of the teachers. They are now a 
powerful body, skilfully led and organized, and 
we believe not merely that they will succeed 
in obtaining a radical alteration in the modes 
of examination, but that it will be a good thing 
for elementary education when it is brought 
about. The standard examination schedule is 
doomed. Would the head masters of Rugby, 
Winchester, and Marlborough, the teachers 
be able to work with their present power and 
freedom if their salaries depended on the pass- 
ing or failure of every individual pupil at a 
yearly examination, frequently of a mechanical 
and grinding y< yroed ? beng not their souey 
to obtain the full payment for every pupil’s 
act on them in a Bad way, and would not their 
nervousness react on their scholars? One of the 
lady speakers (Mrs. Stephenson, of the Edin- 
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burgh School Board), insisting on the ill effects 
of the present system, related how, after an 
examination, she discovered a child alone, in 
tears, and the picture of misery. She inquired 
the cause. ‘‘Governess says that if it hadn’t 
been for me the school would have had a clean 
schedule.” No point in the excellent address of 
Mr. Fitch on ‘ The Inspection and Examination 
of Schools’ was more cordially received than 
that part where, while insisting on the necessity 
of annual inspection and examination of second- 
grade schools, he said there should be ‘‘no 
standards,” but that the inspector ought to try 
to understand what was the ideal aimed at by 
the teachers, and judge how the school had 
attained to that ideal. The statement was re- 
ceived with a burst of applause from an audience 
largely composed of teachers, principals of normal 
schools, and inspectors, When the new Minister 
for Education has been appointed, this is one of 
the first questions he will have to face. 
If the discussions in the section more directly 
relating to primary education were of value, so 
also were those grouped together in the second 
section relating to technical teaching, which had 
the benefit of an excellent opening address from 
Mr. Philip Magnus, and the additional advantage 
of his daily attendance and presidency. In this 
section, which was specially set apart for science, 
art, handicrafts, agriculture, and domestic eco- 
nomy in schools, papers were read by Mr. Dixon, 
of the Allen Glen Institute, Glasgow, ‘ On Work- 
shop Instruction in Technical Schools,’ and by 
Mr. Moss ‘On Technical Teaching in Board 
Schools.’ Mr. Dixon’s paper showed what great 
success had been achieved in the Allen Glen 
Institute in combining scientific and theoretical 
instruction with actual mechanical work, Parallel 
with thorough study of mathematics, physics, 
and drawing, time was found for the students— 
lads from fourteen to eighteen—to become expert 
in mechanical work and knowledge of materials. 
It appears from Mr. Moss’s paper that the 
Sheffield School Board have established a work- 
shop school for boys who have reached the sixth 
standard of the Code, where they are taught to 
do a good deal of mechianical work, which has a 
most valuable result when they pass into actual 
employment. Agricultural science was a pro- 
minent subject for discussion, and Earl For- 
tescue and Mr. C. T. Acland here contributed to 
the debates. M. Gilleken’s paper on the agricul- 
tural school at Vilvorde, and that of the Rev. 
J. McClellan, of the Royal Agricultural College 
at Cirencester, deserve special mention. There 
can be no doubt that this subject of agriculture 
in schools is rapidly coming to the front, and we 
cannot see why the subject should not be more 
generally adopted as a specific subject of in- 
struction. Lord Reay said, in his opening address, 
that the death-knell of unscientific farming had 
been rung, and he made a forcible appeal for 
the scientific teaching of agriculture in schools. 
We agree with him in the importance of the 
subject. Already the Belgians and French have 
given facilities for teaching the principles of 
agriculture, and a beautiful and interesting 
collection illustrating its teaching is to be found 
in the Belgian Court of the Exhibition; and 
when we look to the immense number of our 
own population engaged in agriculture, it seems 
strange that hardly any attempt has been made 
to give them, when at school, any notion of the 
science to which their lives would be devoted. 
Yet surely, in the hands of an intelligent 
teacher, the subject might be made most inter- 
esting, and the farm lad, while being an in- 
finitely more profitable servant, would find life 
doubly interesting if he knew something of the 
great secrets of the Nature whose fellow worker 
he is. Important, however, as technical teach- 
ing in our schools is, whether it relate to agri- 
culture, to art, to science, or to mechanics, its 
promoters, who bid fair to become both numerous 
and influential, must be prepared with some 


scheme whereby they shall secure that a real | 


grounding in the elements of knowledge shall 


| still be given to every child at school. We be- 

| lieve that much less time might be given to the 
elementary teaching, and that it would really be 
all the better for the addition of some intelligent 
instruction that should relate to handicrafts, to 
domestic economy, to agriculture, science, or art. 
We must speak in cordial terms of the papers 
read in the Technical Section by Mr. Sparkes, of 
the Science and Art Department, and Mr. A. F. 
Brophy, of Finsbury Technical College. On 
the subject of art teaching Mr. Sparkes is a 
considerable authority. The visitor to the Health 
Exhibition has only to go to the Central Gallery 
to see what an effect on the industries of the 
country the teaching of the science and art 
schools has had. If, however, the Education 
Department is to be called on to aid to any con- 
siderable extent technical teaching in schools, it 
should insist that the instruction should have 
some very close bearing on the industries of the 
neighbourhood of the school. It would be just 
as absurd to teach agriculture to the future cutler 
of Sheffield as it would be to give instruction 
in decorative work to an embryo agricultural 
labourer. 

On the subject of the organization of uni- 
versity education, which occupied the third 
section of the conference, some eminent autho- 
rities spoke. Prof. Henry Morley contributed 
a paper on the faculty of arts in a university ; 
Prof. Seeley sent a paper on the teaching of 
history ; while Cardinal Manning and M. Bonet- 
Maury, professor of the University of France, 
contributed papers on theological teaching in 
universities. Later on Mr. Henry Morley, in 
the discussion of Sir George Young’s paper ‘ On 
the Proper Relation between the Teaching and 
Examining Bodies of a University,’ gave a 
sketch of what he would like to see London 
University become. Mr. Morley strongly urged 
the formation of a parliament of education for 
London, and he showed how greatly the various 
educational institutions of London were in need 
of organization and affiliation to some great 
central body. 

Certainly the time has come for London to 
ask that something shall be done for her. Look 
what the Glasgow University does. Look at 
the number of mechanics and workmen who are 
enabled to attend her schools during the winter 
months, paying for their instruction with their 
own earnings. Why have not the thousands of 
poor young men in London anxiously striving 
for knowledge some similar opportunities 
afforded them? Our notice of this section would 
be incomplete if we omitted to call attention to 
Mr. Oscar Browning’s paper on the universities 
training men for the service of the State and 
conducting the examination for their selection, 
and that of Prof. Monier Williams on the duties 
of the universities to our Indian empire. 

The higher education of women was, of course, 
discussed. Those who wish to be informed on 
this subject should read Mrs. Sidgwick’s frank 
and able paper, giving the results of nine years’ 
work at Newnham. It will dissipate many 
fears. 

The fourth section, over which Mr. Lyulph 
Stanley mainly presided, discussed the training 
of teachers and the organization of intermediate 
and higher education, with subsidiary questions 
relating to diplomas and certificates and the 
curriculum of a girls’ high school. On the 
universities and their relation to the training of 
teachers the Rev. R. H. Quick, of Sedbergh, 
and Prof. Meiklejohn, of St. Andrews, read two 
excellent papers. Mr. Meiklejohn’s demand for 
professors of pedagogy was an able, humorous, 
and closely reasoned argument in favour of 





establishing chairs for professors in the science 


| and art of teaching. His paper seems to us un- 


answerable. The discussion over which Lord 
Reay himself presided, on the question of pro- 
viding for intermediate and higher education by 
means of a rate, was one of the most vigorous 
of the series. Mr. Lyulph Stanley, after having 
shown the present hopeless and helpless condi- 


ee 
tion of secondary education in England, boldly 
demanded that it should be provided for bya 

as is done in the case of elementary educati 
Mr. Stanley dwelt with great force on the fa 
that the upper and the lower classes are now fai 
well provided for, but that the unfortung, 
middle class are left cruelly alone. The chy. 
latan and the impostor have still one refy, 
amongst them. Is it fair that they should jy 
taxed for the children of others, and have nothj 
done for them? Mr. Stanley demands county 
boards—elective of course—which should 
responsible for organizing the secondary jg, 
struction of their districts. He demands 
port from the rates to a limited extent, aj 
the supervision of the Education Departmey, 
Against his views Canon Daniel strenuoysj 
argued that those in need of higher-grade edug. 
tion were perfectly capable of getting it fo 
themselves, and cited the great success of the 
Girls’ Public Day Schools Company. To us, x 
to Lord Reay, it appears impossible to hope for, 
successful solution of this crying need from ay 
private company, and we believe the supporters 
of Mr. Stanley will largely increase. “Go to 
the Netherlands,” said Lord Reay, “ and find jn 
every small town the Gymnasium or the Real. 
schule. Where 1s the Realschule amongst us?” 
Great difference of opinion prevailed at the 
conference ; but the problem presses urgently 
for solution. 

We have now touched on the more salient 
topics which occupied the conferences. It only 
remains for us to record our opinion that a most 
valuable week’s work was achieved, and that 
the admirable arrangements of the committee of 
management and the untiring patience of the 
secretaries merit the warmest congratulations 
from those whose privilege it was to attend 
Our foreign visitors contributed largely to the 
value of the discussions, and it is to be hoped 
that they, too, will carry some knowledge away 
with them, which will not lessen their liking for 
the country which was proud to receive them as 
guests. 








SALE. 


Tue sale of the valuable library of the late 
John Payne Collier took place in the rooms of 
Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge on the 
7th, 8th, and 9th inst., and was attended by 
buyers from the Continent and America. A 
volume of manuscript ballads, purchased from 
Thorpe for 251., sold for 521. J. P. Collier, 
History of Dramatic Poetry, on large paper, 
131. 15s.; Account of Rare Books, with MS 
additions, 151. 10s.; Notes on Shakespeare, with 
MS. notes and cuttings respecting the con- 
troversy, 401. 15s.; Annals of the Stage, illus- 
trated with autograph letters, portraits, views, 
&e., 59l.; Old Man’s Diary, illustrated with 
autograph letters, MS. additions, &c., 1501; 
Reprints, 711. Drayton’s Endimion fetched 
15l.5s. Miltoni pro Populo Anglicano Defensio 
with autograph of Oliver Cromwell, 81. 15s 
Shakspeare’s Works, edited by Collier, his 
working copy, 10/. Peckham’s Reporte on 
Newfoundland, wanting a leaf, 2101. Shak- 
speare’s Taming the Shrew, 1607, wanting 
title, 571. Montaigne’s Essayes, James 1's 
copy, 201. Plutarch’s Lives, with autograph of 
John Offley, to whom Walton dedicated his 
‘Angler,’ 7/. Autograph Letter of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, 171. Poem in Pope’s handwriting, 
4l. 10s. Autograph Letter of Dean Swift, 
111. 10s. The sale realized 2,105/. 16s. 6d. 








LEICESTER CORPORATION MSS. 
August 9, 1884. 
Mr. J. H. Rovunp has written you a letter on 
what is said in the Eighth Report of the His- 
torical MSS. Commissioners about two of the 
Leicester records, viz. (I) the Latinmemorandum 
touching the origin of gable-pence and bridge- 
silver, and (2) Edmund Crouchback’s charter; 








and he demands ‘an explanation of some sort.’ 
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SS r 
i r certainly needs explanation, I have 
ae cones in giving what he requires. The 
Janation of the larger part of Mr. Round’s 
Sinoontent is that he does not know the difference 
between an indenture anda chartulary, between 
a deed on a single membrane and a register of 
ymerous writings. He has fallen into droll 
mistakes by assuming that a single deed on a 
single membrane and a certain book called 
‘The Leicester Vellum Book’ are one and the 
same thing. The consequence of this curious 
misconception is that Mr. Round makes a 
series of absolutely erroneous statements. ’ 
Let me clear the way by disposing of certain 
of his points touching the Latin memorandum. 
On some of these points he certainly has hither- 
to had the advantage of me. It appears that 
the late Mr. Thompson, of Leicester, published 
his ‘History of Leicester’ years earlier than I 
thought ; that after publishing his good ‘ History 
of Leicester’ he had better opportunities for 
ursuing his careful researches in the Leicester 
muniments than I imagined ; and that he turned 
the opportunities to good account. Iam glad 
to hear the worthy gentleman and able antiquary 
was so fortunate. I never saw his ‘ Essay on 
Municipal History ’ (1867), and now know of it 
only through Mr. Round’s letter. I never saw 
Mr. Thompson’s note on the trial by battle and 
other contributions to the Gentleman's Magazine, 
and now know of them only through your corre- 
spondent’s letter. But why should I be told of 
these things as though I were the ungenerous 
enemy of Mr. Thompson’s reputation? I speak 
of him in my report with the highest respect, 
but with no higher respect than he deserves. 
Had I known of his later labours I should have 
noticed them. I did not maliciously ‘‘ ignore” 
them, as Mr. Round insinuates ; I was only 
ignorant of them. Mr. Round should be lenient 
to ignorance; he has good reason to be so. 
How does my ignorance of Mr. Thompson’s 
later writings seriously affect the merit or de- 
merit of my report on the Leicester archives? 
Had I known of them, I should all the same 


have produced a careful extension of the Latin 


memorandum and a translation of it. Mr. 
Round seems to think I ought to have merely 
referred to the memorandum briefly, and told 
my readers to seek the particulars of it in Mr. 
Thompson’s book and in old numbers of the 
Gentleman's Magazine. I do not think the 
readers of the MSS. Commission Reports will 
agree with Mr. Round on this matter. It would 
have been better had I put the approximate 
date of the famous trial by battle five or ten years 
later, and spoken of it as just after instead of just 
before the end of the eleventh century ; but as 
Mr. Round doubts whether Robert of Mellent 
ever became Earl of Leicester, one does not see 
why he is so certain that the famous trial by battle 
“cannot possibly” have taken place “ earlier 
than the twelfth century” in Leicestershire, 
where the earl was a power long before 1103, in 
which year he is believed to have become 
“comes Leycestrie.” I regret to hear Mr. 
Round suffers so acutely from the destruction of 
“the delicate touch of local colour afforded by 
the mention of ‘a sonof Hakon.’” Surely, as 
this delicate touch is left in all its loveliness in 
the Latin memorandum, Mr. Round might bear 
up more bravely under the injury done to 
his feelings by the writer who had sufficient 
grounds and good reasons for putting ‘‘ Acres” 
into the translation. Is it well for my critic to 
suggest that my English rendering of the Latin 
memorandum is bad, because there is an obvious 
clerical slip (that will mislead no reader of what 
follows) in the heading of an entry ? 

Mr. Round’s chief cause of complaint against 
me is that there has been too much said of 
Mr. Jeaffreson’s ‘‘ discoveries,” which turn out 
to be nothing more than rediscoveries. Let it 

observed the word ‘‘ discoveries” does not 
‘ppear in the Commissioners’ Report or in my 
report. It is Mr. Round’s word. Yet he uses 
it offensively again and again in inverted 


} Leicester; and the original schedule of the 





commas, as though it were a quotation from the 
one report or the other. Let us see what grounds 
the Commissioners’ Report gives for Mr. Round’s 
charge that there has been too much grandilo- 
quent talk about Mr. Jeaffreson’s ‘‘ discoveries.” 
Here is what the Report says :— 

“All that can be done in an introductory note is 
to direct attention to a few of the most considerable 
matters that have been discovered or brought into 
fuller light by the recent inspection of the writings. 
Among the thirteenth century records may be named 
Simon de Montfort’s charter for the remission of 
gable-pence and bridge-silver :o the burgesses of 
ay- 
ments by which the men of Leizester obtained “me 
their Lord this remission of pecuniary obligations. 
For the particulars of the preliminary inquisition 
for the origin of the two exactions we are indebted 
to a memorandum in Latin Even more note- 
worthy is the noble French indenture that sets forth 
Edmund Crouchback’s Ordinances (A.D. 1277) for 
the reformation of the laws and usages of the Port- 
manmote of Leicester. From its magnitude as well 
as the number and importance of its provisions, this 
instrument may be fitly styled the Great Charter of 
Leicester; and its recent discovery in a packet of 
comparatively modern writings is the more remark- 
able because history has long lost all knowledge of 
its execution and consequene2s, and because his- 
torians have concurred in representing that Edward 
the First’s younger brother never took any con- 
spicuous or memorable part in the government of 
the borough that came into his hands together with 
the dignity of Simon de Montiort’s earldom.” 

What is there in these words to justify Mr. 
Round’s way of writing about the tone of the 
Report “in proclaiming the ‘discoveries’ made 
among these records”? Careful to express the 
modest and inoffensive sense in which the word 
‘* discovered” is used, the draughtsman of the 
Report adds in explanation of the word “ or 
brought into fuller light.” The things of in- 
terest coming to view in the records are spoken 
of as discovered in the sense of “ being brought 
into fuller light.” 

The reappearance of Edmund Crouchback’s 
charter in a lot of Elizabethan indentures is 
mentioned as a discovery in the sense of a 
thing found and come upon unexpectedly. 
Surely in this sense every notable writing that 
comes to view in a large accumulation of 
muniments (lying in extreme confusion, as the 
Leicester muniments were when I made ac- 
quaintance with them in the autumn of 1877) is 
a discovery. It does not strike Mr. Round how 
often a writing may be lost and discovered in a 
single century. I would give a good deal just 
now to find, come upon, discover a certain 
packet of letters that was lying, to my know- 
ledge, in a particular room not more than five 
years since. Some of those letters have been 
published in extenso, some in brief abstract, but 
if I could find them now I should cry out, “I have 
‘discovered’ them.” They would be no less a 
discovery because living persons have taken 
notes from them. When search is made for a 
dead man’s will, and it comes to light in some 
secret drawer of a room where there was reason 
to think it would be found, is it not said to be 
discovered? Why, then, should an offensive 
sense be put on the ‘‘discovery” and “ dis- 
covered” of the Report when it is expressly de- 
clared that the words are used in most modest 
and unassuming sense? It was needful to use 
some word. What fitter word could be used? 

Together with two or three other matters, the 
Report says I have discovered or brought into 
fuller light two things, (a) the Latin memoran- 
dum, (b) the noble French indenture of Edmund 
Crouchback’s Ordinances, A.D. 1277. Anindenture 
of a single membrane (214 in. long and 18} in. 
broad), singular amongst writings of its kind and 
period for size and penmanship as well as for 
the interest of its contents, this indenture was a 
notable discovery. Found where no searcher 
of a muniment room would expect to find such 
a writing, it came to light during a careful 
examination of a miscellaneous lot of Eliza- 
bethan indentures. There is no reason to think 
Carte, or Nichols, or Thompson knew of the 
writing. Mr. Round admits that Nichols does 





not allude to Edmund Crouchback’s Ordinances, 
and suggests he was silent about them because 
he did not think much of them. My high re- 
spect for Mr. Nichols’s learning and sagacity 
makes me confident Mr. Round is wrong in this 
disparaging suggestion. By one of the greatest 
masters of our medizval MSS. the French in- 
denture of those Ordinances was declared a 
record of the highest interest. It cannot be 
questioned that had he known of the Ordinances 
whilst writing the book, Thompson would have 
made his ‘ History of Leicester’ an even better 
work than it is. The French indenture is no 
book, as Mr. Round imagines. In my calendar 
in the appendix to the Eighth Report the inden- 
ture is described thus: ‘‘ a.p. 1277. On an un- 
usually large indented skin the long lost charter 
of Edmund (Crouchback), Earl of Leicester 
(brother of Edward I.) : reforming the laws and 
processes of the Leicester portmanmote, and 
confirming all the franchises of the burgh not 
affected by the charter.” In the introduction to 
my calendar it is also described as an ‘‘ indented 
charter,” in terms that would save any man 
having even the most superficial knowledge of 
medizval muniments from thinking it a boo 

Yet what does Mr. Round do? Immediately 
under his extract from the Commissioners’ 
Report (which alludes to my discoveries of the 
Latin memorandum and the French indenture) 
he says of these two discoveries—Mr. Jeaffre- 
son’s ‘‘ discoveries,” as he styles them in inverted 
commas—‘‘ The two ‘ discoveries’ to which we 
are supposed to be indebted for our knowledge 
of the above ‘preliminary inquisition’ and of 
the existence of ‘Edmund Crouchback’s Ordin- 
ances’ are those of a certain original record 
(the above ‘memorandum in Latin’), and of a 
volume known as ‘The Vellum Book,’ contain- 
ing a copy and a translation of the above ‘ Ordin- 
ances.’ With these two ‘ discoveries’ I propose 
to deal separately.” Having selected his extract 
from the Commissioners’ Report, to show that it 
credits me with two discoveries—the discovered 
things being the memorandum and the igden- 
ture—he immediately explains this extract by 
saying my supposed discoveries are the me- 
morandum and ‘The Vellum Book.’ He con- 
founds the book with the indenture. He thinks 
them the same thing. To nail himself again to 
this ridiculous mistake, he says in a later part of 
his inexplicable letter, ‘‘I now pass to ‘The 
Vellum Book,’ the second of Mr. Jeaffreson’s 
‘discoveries.’” Of course he will try to wriggle 
out of his scrape, to get away from the blunder 
to which he has nailed himself. But he won’t 
be able to do so without losing some of his flesh. 
He is held fast in a trap of his own making, 
punished for meddling with work he does not 
understand, like the proverbial monkey of the 
carpenter’s shop. 

Mr. Round is absolutely without justification 
of any kind in saying that the Leicester ‘ Vellum 
Book’ is spoken of as a discovery in the Eighth 
Report. Neither in the Commissioners’ Report 
nor in my report is it so mentioned. On this 
point—the point which is the cause of so great 
a part of his letter to you—Mr. Round states 
what is absolutely contrary to fact. In their 
Report the Commissioners merely refer to it as 
‘“¢a chartulary of the fourteenth century.” With- 
out another word about it, the Commissioners 
thus mention it as one of many matters of in- 
terest lying in the Leicester Muniment Room. 
Mr. Round is no less without justification for 
saying that I speak of it asa discovery. In the 
introductory notes of my report I merely say of 
it that ‘‘Mr. Thompson had never seen the 
Borough Chartulary (‘ The Vellum Book ’) when 
he published his history of Leicester ”—a state- 
ment not touched by Mr. Round when he shows 
that Mr. Thompson studied the book sub- 
sequently. At the close of my account of ‘The 
Vellum Book,’ I speak of the recovery of this 
chartulary, after a considerable period of ob- 
scurity respecting its places of custody, as a 
matter of importance. It is so mentioned be- 
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cause the book was recovered, i. ¢., gained back 
to the Muniment Room, whilst I was at Leicester. 
When I went for the first time to Leicester in 
1877, the chartulary was not amongst the borough 
muniments. It had been removed from the col- 
lection of writings ; no one could say when, how, 
by whom, or to what place it had been removed. 
Had it not been that Mr. Kelly, F.S.A., knew 
that the book ought to be amongst the muniments, 
I should not have seen it before I left Leicester 
in 1878, after putting the muniments in order 
for the Corporation. On finding the book had 
been taken away, Mr. Kelly went to work to 
search for and recover the precious book for its 
rightful owners. He was successful. For their 
recovery of the book, long withdrawn from their 
muniments, the people of Leicester have to 
thank Mr. Kelly, F. §.A., the learned antiquary 
and historian, to whom Mr. Round refers with 
unmannerly freedom. Mr. Round’s repeated 
statement that this book is spoken of in the 
Eighth Report as one of my discoveries is a 
statement absolutely contrary to fact. 

I will not weary you with exposing other mis- 
takes in Mr. Round’s letter. It is enough to 
have shown that he comes before the world as 
an authority on medieval MSS, without having 
learnt the difference between a charter and a 
chartulary—whilst, indeed, he thinks ‘‘ charter” 
and ‘‘ chartulary”” mean the same thing. 

Joun Corpy JEAFFRESON; 








Diterary Ghossip. 


Tue Earl of Ducie is collecting materials 
for a history of the Spanish Armada of 1588. 


Dr. Cameron, M.P., will shortly publish 
a pamphlet entitled ‘A Romance of War.’ 
It will be founded upon the evidence taken 
by the Egyptian Transport Committee. Dr. 
Cameron had originally intended to deal 
with the subject in a letter to the news- 
papers, but his materials were so extensive 
that he was compelled to work them up into 
a pamphlet. 

Messrs. Cuatro & Wixovvs will shortly 
issue a ‘ Life of Nathaniel Hawthorne and 
his Wife,’ by Julian Hawthorne. The 
editor claims for his work that it does not 
err on the side of reticence, and that, having 
no skeleton to conceal, he has presented a 
full record of ‘‘true love and married hap- 
piness.”” There will be six likenesses. 


Tue same firm has in the press an édition 
de luxe of Scott’s ‘Marmion,’ with one 
hundred illustrations by the principal 
American artists. 


Mr. MoncurE Conway is printing a 
volume of ‘ Farewell Discourses.’ 


Messrs. Macmimnan & Co. will issue 
early in October a new book by Prof. 
Fowler, the President of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford, entitled ‘ Progressive 
Morality: an Essay in Ethics.’ Its distinc- 
tive feature will be that it will approach 
some of the more important problems of 
ethics mainly from the practical side, and in 
connexion with the fact of moral progress. 


Mr. Joun F. MacLennan had been work- 
ing before his death at a new treatise upon 
the patriarchal theory, with especial refer- 
ence to Sir Henry Maine’s views on that 
subject, from which Mr. MacLennan found 
reason strongly to dissent. Though he did 
not, unhappily, live to complete it, the 
work was so far advanced that his brother, 
Mr. D. MacLennan, who had been assist- 
ing him, has been able to bring it to a 
conclusion, and we hear that the volume 





is now in the press, and will be published 
in the course of the autumn by Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co. 


Tue Committee of Management of the 
Incorporated Society of Authors has pre- 
sented its first report. The committee con- 
sists of Mr. Walter Besant, Mr. J. Comyns 
Carr, Mr. A. Egmont Hake, Mr. H. C. 
Merivale, Mr. 8. G. ©. Middlemore, the 
Rev. C. H. Middleton-Wake, Mr. Walter 
Herries Pollock, and Mr. E. M. Underdown 
(hon. counsel). Mr. Besant was appointed 
chairman. A sub-committee has been 
appointed on dramatic copyright, another on 
international copyright, and a third on the 
registration of titles. Lord Tennyson has 
honoured the Society by becoming its first 
president. The committee is now inviting 
the most eminent writers in all branches of 
literature in foreign countries to become 
honorary Fellows. The whole number of 
members is now 186, consisting of the pre- 
sident, sixty-nine vice-presidents, and 116 
Fellows and Associates. The list of vice- 
presidents is not yet complete, but, so far as 
it goes, it will be found to include a toler- 
ably representative body of English writers 
in most departments. The committee has 
resolved to accept as Associates not only 
those who have adopted literature as a 
profession, but all those who desire to sup- 
port and advance the cause of letters; and 
it has been decided that a certain proportion 
of the subscriptions shall every year be set 
aside for management, while the rest shall 
be allowed to become the nucleus of a fund 
to be invested for the general purposes of 
the Society. 


Tue Society is now in working order, and 
the secretary is daily receiving letters asking 
for advice and guidance. While it is im- 
possible for the Society to lay down hard 
and fast rules on every subject connected 
with publication, or to construct forms of 
agreement which will meet every case, the 
council is prepared to examine members’ 
agreements and accounts, and to consider— 
either confidentially, between solicitor and 
client, or in council—any cases that may be 
brought before it. Several cases are at 
present under consideration. 


SHERIDAN’s comedies ‘The Rivals’ and 
‘The School for Scandal,’ edited, with in- 
troduction and notes and a_ biographical 
sketch, by Mr. Brander Matthews, will 
shortly be issued by Messrs. Chatto & 
Windus. They will be illustrated with de- 
corative vignettes and drawings by Messrs. 
Abbey and Reinhardt. 


Tue fifth volume in imperial folio of fac- 
similes in colours of ‘ National Manuscripts 
of Ireland,’ edited by Mr. John T. Gilbert, 
F.S.A., completing the series, will, it is 
stated, be issued towards the close of the 
present month. 


Tue Rey. Dr. E. Hatch, Vice-Principal 
of St. Mary’s Hall, Oxford, is preparing an 
edition of his Grinfield Lectures on the 
Septuagint. The study of the Septuagint 
has been rather neglected in England, 
and English theologians will be glad to see 
it revived by Dr. Hatch’s book. It would, 
indeed, be desirable to see professorships of 
the Septuagint, the language of which is so 
closely connected with that of the New 
Testament, created in both the great univer- 
sities. 





WE regret to hear of the death, at th, ~ atia 
age of sixty-four, of Mr. William Dg. * er | 
son, formerly of Preston, who was well Partber 
known as a local littérateur. He was th py Gril 
author of ‘Rambles by the Ribble, «4 Y ich 
History of the Parliamentary Reprosep. vd on 
tation of Preston,’ ‘Preston in the Olden then 
Time,’ and other works. He was for many |; 0 a 
years proprietor and editor of the Presis, Waks 
Chronicle. The third series of ‘ Rambles by as 
the Ribble’ was published last October, a  Sition 
continuation of the work being in handy — ° moi 
the time of Mr. Dobson’s decease. biog 

Tue Concord Summer School of Philo. ¥ pr, Gt 
sophy has held three meetings this seagop THE 
all of which were devoted to Emerson. Tho statue 
school opened with a general comparison of Paris 
reminiscences by Miss Peabody, Mr. San. Marie 
born, and Prof. Harris, and the reading of ex. sophe- 
tracts from the diary of Mr. Alcott, who tthe 
was too feeble to attend. At the next ge- § 


posium Mr. Albee lectured on ‘ Emerson as 
an Essayist,’ and in the evening Mr. Mead 
discoursed on ‘Emerson’s Ethics.’ On the 
third occasion a large audience listened to, 
and afterwards discussed, a paper by Prof, 
Harris ‘On Emerson’s Relation to Carlyle 
and Goethe.’ 

Tue death is announced of Mr. James 
Napier, of Stonehaven, author of two local 
historical works, entitled ‘Stonehaven and its 
Historical Associations’ and ‘The Honours 
of Scotland,’ the latter being an account of 
the preservation of the Scottish regalia 
when Dunottar Castle was besieged by the 
army of the Commonwealth in 1651. The 
deceased was only thirty-seven years of age. 


WE have received Dr. Harkavy’s memoir 
on the newly discovered Biblical fragments. 
A detailed account of it will appear in the 
next number of the Atheneum. 


Dr. M. Hemernnerm has in the press a 
publication with the title of ‘ Bibliotheca 
Samaritana,’ which will contain a collection 
of Samaritan texts in Hebrew characters, 
with a preface and notes. Besides an essay 
on the Samaritan literature, the book will 
contain a new critical edition of the Samaritan 
translation of the Pentateuch and a selection 
of Samaritan hymns and prayers. It will 
be issued in twelve fasciculi by the firm of 
Otto Schulze, of Leipzig. The first fasciculus 
will appear shortly. 


Ir is proposed to substitute a marble 
pump for the old wooden structure in Salem, 
Massachusetts, which suggested Nathaniel 
Hawthorne’s sketch ‘A Rill from the Town 
Pump.’ 

Mr. Wentwortu Hiaernson’s larger 
‘ History of the United States’ will appear 
in the autumn. 

Tue death is announced of Mrs. Swiss- 
helm, author of ‘ Letters to Country Girls, 
and one of the earliest American writers 00 
“ woman’s rights.” 

Our of 1,400 students who were in attend- 
ance at the University of Michigan last year 
200 were women. Two women are members 
of the teaching staff. 


Tue house of Grillparzer, which has been 
left intact since the Austrian poet’s death, 
has now been thrown open to the public. 
A number of literary relics are preserv 
therein. In the writing table is a letter 
from Goethe to Chancellor Miiller, in which 
he tells his friend that he has commissioned 
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——— 
an artist to paint for him a portrait of Grill- 

or during the poet’s stay at Weimar. 
Parther, there is a large envelope, endorsed 
py Grillparzer “Recollections of Weimar,” 
hich contains the correspondence he car- 
ried on With Ottilie von Goethe. 

Messrs. Horrmann & Camre will shortly 
jssue a new edition of Heine’s ‘ Collected 
Works” in fifty parts, each part at the 
nominal price of about twopence. This 
edition will comprise the recently issued 
memoirs of Heine, together with a short 
biography of the poet from the able pen of 
Dr. Gustav Karpeles. 

Tue inscription on the pedestal of the 
statue of Voltaire on the Quai Malaquais, 
Paris, is to be as follows :—“ Francois 
Marie Arouet, dit Voltaire, Poéte—Philo- 
sophe—Historien, 1694—1778.” The cost 
of the pedestal is quoted as 13,000 francs. 


a 








SCIENCE 
UNITED STATES SURVEYS. 

Twelfth Annual Report of the United States 
Geological and Geographical Survey of the 
Territories for the Year 1878.—Part 1. Geo- 
logy, Paleontology, and Zoology. Part II. 
Yellowstone National Park: Geology, Ther- 
mal Springs, Topography. With Maps in 
Case. By F. V. Hayden. (Washington, 
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Government Printing Office.) 

Second Annual Report of the United States 
Geological Survey, 1880-81.—TZertiary His- 
tory of the Grand Canon District. With 
Maps and Panoramas. By Clarence E. 
Dutton. (Washington, same publishers.) 


Ir is necessary to explain that the Geological 
and Geographical Survey of the Territories 
was brought to a close on the retirement of 
Dr. F. V. Hayden on January Ist, 1879, 
and that the above-named Twelfth Report 
was the last issued. A statute of March 3rd, 
1879, organized the United States Geological 
Survey, and on March 14th the President 
nominated the Hon. J. W. Powell, of Illinois, 
as Director. The monograph of Capt. Clarence 
E. Dutton is the first published, but the 
second in numerical order, the first being 
‘The Precious Metals of the United States,’ 
by Mr. Clarence King, which will, we are 
told, be published during the present year. 
These irregularities are explained by Dr. 
F. V. Hayden as being due to the fact that 
during the seasons 1878 and 1879 Congress 
passed a law discontinuing the three surveys 
then in existence, and establishing the pre- 
sent Geological Survey ; the members of the 
Survey of the Territories obtaining positions 
in various departments of the Government, 
others engaging in business in different parts 
of the country. 

Upwards of 700 pages of part i. of the 
Twelfth Report are devoted to the geology 
and paleontology of the Western states 
and territories, including Colorado, Utah, 
and Wyoming. Part ii. is almost entirely 
devoted to the Yellowstone National Park, 
its geology, thermal springs, and topo- 
graphy. It is not easy to conceive any de- 
scription of natural phenomena of superior 
interest to that of the hot springs district 
and the geysers of the 10,000 square miles 
of the so-called ‘‘ Yellowstone country” as 
given by the little group of geologists who 
surveyed this most remarkable district. Dr. 





Peale describes and tabulates over 2,000 
springs and 71 geysers. It is not possible 
for us to enumerate the various groups of 
springs visited and surveyed by this geo- 
logist. Our purpose of directing attention 
to them will be sufficiently gained by the 
following quotation from Dr. Hayden’s 
report :— 

‘¢ The wonderful transparency of the water sur- 
passes anything of the kind I have ever seen in 
any other portion of the world. The sky, with 
the smallest cloud that flits across it, is reflected 
in its clear depths, and the ultramarine colours, 
more vivid than the sea, are greatly heightened 
by the constant, gentle vibrations. One can look 
down into the clear depths and see with perfect 
distinctness the minutest ornament on the inner 
side of the basins; and the exquisite beauty of 
the colouring and the variety of the forms baffle 
any attempt to portray them either with pen or 
pencil. And then, too, around the borders of 
these springs, especially those of rather low 
temperature, and on the sides and bottoms of 
the numerous little channels of the streams that 
flow from these springs, there is a striking variety 
of the most vivid colours. I can only compare 
them to our most brilliant aniline dyes—various 
shades of red, from the brightest scarlet to a 
bright rose tint ; also yellow, from deep bright 
sulphur, through all the shades, to light cream 
colour. There are also various shades of green, 
from the peculiar vegetation.” 

Numerous plates, from carefully executed 
drawings and photographs of the most 
striking and picturesque of these thermal 
springs and geysers, accompany this report. 
There are also some chromo-lithographs, 
very delicately executed, which convey to 
the eye a tolerably correct impression of the 
colouring of those wildly beautiful spots. 

Dr. Peale devotes the second part of his 
report to descriptions of the thermal springs 
of the world, tracing their connexion with 
voleanic action, and dwelling more par- 
ticularly on the geysers of Iceland and New 
Zealand. We are disposed to take exception 
to this. The purposes of a national geo- 
logical survey are best served by confining 
attention to the phenomena which distin- 
guish the territory under examination. The 
seven chapters devoted to the thermal springs 
and geysers from Iceland to Japan are, of 
course, compilations, interesting enough so 
far as they go, but they do not serve to 
elucidate phenomena of the Yellowstone 
district. 

The chapters on ‘“ Thermo-hydrology” 
give evidences of a thoroughly scientific 
observer. The physical conditions examined, 
and those which the author is led, from 
his observations, to believe exist, are most 
satisfactorily explained. His chemical ex- 
amination of the thermal waters, in which 
he was associated with Dr. Henry Leffmann, 
proves that silica is the characteristic element 
in the waters of hot springs, generally asso- 
ciated with carbonate of lime, sulphur, and 
alumina. From the substances held in 
solution by the hot water the vast deposits 
which take place around the springs are 
formed. One of the most remarkable de- 
posits is that in the Upper Geyser Basin 
of Fire Hole River. Dr. Peale tells us the 
Castle Geyser has a cone of 12 ft. in height 
and a diameter of 20ft. on top and 120 ft. 
circumference at the base. This cone is on 
a platform that measures 75 ft. by 100 ft., 
and is 3ft. in height, and the whole thing, 
cone and platform, is on a large mound of 
deposits that rises 40 ft. above the level of 





on and covers about three acres and 


a . 

We have drawn attention in the first place 
to these active evidences of subterranean 
heat, as they furnish the key to the pheno- 
mena of the Grand Cajon district, which 
are treated of by Capt. C. E. Dutton in the 
Second Annual Report and in his mono- 
graph, the ‘Tertiary History’ of this most 
strikingly sublime of Nature’s works. It 
is not possible to convey to our readers any 
idea of the grandeur of ‘‘those supreme 
walls of the Grand Cajion,’”’ which even the 
author says ‘‘we must behold and vainly 
strive to describe.” Notwithstanding, we 
cannot avoid quoting a few passages from 
Capt. Dutton’s chapter on the ‘ Panorama 
of the Grand Caiion from Point Sublime” :— 

‘Those who have long and carefully studied 
the Grand Cajion of the Colorado do not hesi- 
tate for a moment to pronounce it by far the 
most sublime of all earthly spectacles. If its 
sublimity consisted in its dimensions, it could 
be sufficiently set forth in a single sentence. It 
is more than 200 miles long, from 5 to 12 miles 
wide, and from 5,000 to 6,000 feet deep. There 
are in the world valleys which are longer, and a 
few which are deeper. There are valleys flanked 
by summits loftier than the palisades of the 
Kaibab. Still the Grand Caiion is the sublimest 
thing on earth. It is not alone by virtue of its 
magnitude, but by virtue of the whole—its en- 
semble...... The common notion of a cajion is that 
of a deep narrow gash in the earth, with nearly 
vertical walls, like a great and neatly cut trench. 
.-+ee¥et the contrast between St. Mark’s and 
the rude dwelling of the frontiers-man is not 
greater than that between the chasm of the 
Colorado and the trenches in rocks which 
answer to the ordinary conception of a cajion...... 
There are hundreds of chasms in the plateau 
country which answer very well to this notion. 
Many of them are sunk to frightful depths and 
are 50 to 100 miles in length. The length of 
caiion revealed clearly and in detail at Point 
Sublime is about 25 miles in each direction. 
The space under immediate view is 50 miles 
long and 10 to 12 miles wide, is thronged with 
a great multitude of objects so vast in size, so 
bold yet majestic in form, so infinite in their 
details, that as the truth gradually reveals itself 
to the perceptions it arouses the strongest 
emotions. Unquestionably the great, the over- 
ruling feature is the wall on the opposite side 
of the gulf. Can mortal fancy create a picture 
of a mural front a mile in height, 7 to 10 miles 
distant, and receding into space indefinitely in 
either direction ?” 

We must pause here, and refer our 
readers to the volumes of the United States 
Survey, with their maps and panoramas, 
the folio atlas with fine chromo-lithographs 
of the Grand Cajion, and the large number 
of photographic and other illustrations which 
elucidate the geology of a district of the 
world in ruins and sublime in its desolation. 








Barn Implements and Machines. By John 
Scott. (Crosby Lockwood & Co.)—This little 
volume forms the fifth of a series of ‘‘ Farm 
Engineering Text-Books,” by Prof. John Scott, 
of one or two of which we have spoken on former 
occasions. It is somewhat unfortunate that it 
appears unaccompanied by the projected sixth 
number of the series, treating of field imple- 
ments and machines, as the first eight chapters 
of the present volume, which spea of motive 
powers, are equally applicable to barn and to 
field machinery, and the true division of the 
subject would have been that between engines, 
or mechanical producers of power, and machines, 
or mechanical means of applying power. Mr. 
Scott is usually clear and lucid, and there is 
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unpleasantness from ‘‘wad” 
Surely mineralogists —_ by 

tem of co-operation diminish the evils 
rey nomenclature. In the case of the work 
consideration we would gladly have 








under our co oe ons 
‘ONaty dispensed with many names of varieties if in 
’ jace of them Mr. Collins would have given a 
; the JP ore detailed list of localities. 
Probity, Mr. StanrorD has sent us a second edition 
Ding to of Celestial Motions, Mr. Lynn’s excellent little 
line are handbook of astronomy, which we reviewed some 
acini few weeks ago. 
Asiatic 
Temark. THE FATE OF CAPT. COOK. 
AMUsing Tar Brabourne collection of MSS., now being 
if not B sont to Sydney by the Agent-General of the 
amount fF New South Wales Government, contains some 
t De memorials of Capt. Cook and his companion 
- t. Clarke. 
the de. OB ok’s last letter to Sir Joseph Banks, his 
nfested B fellow voyager to Botany Bay in 1770, is dated 
rey.” from Plymouth, July 10th, 1776. In that he 
Jescrip. J thanks his friend for a drawing of some pe 
Jollins, §F to appear in the forthcoming work, and asks him 
8 work H to correct botanical descriptions in the passage 
ted of IB of the book through the press. He expresses 
emical his delight at hearing, before sailing, that the 
eS ate Royal Society had decreed him the prize medal ; 
nines, % adding, ‘‘I am obliged to you and my other 
| as of ood friends for this unmerited honour.” 
nexion The Kamtchatka series of papers left by 
The Sir Joseph Banks tells the last of poor Cook. 
tore The governor of that distant territory forwarded 
5 not, to St. Petersburg certain letters and documents 
st the FF given to two Russian traders in the Aleutian 
Wor Isles by Capt. Clarke. There were letters, and 
led, it abstracts from the log from December 30th, 1776, 
@ in. to April 26th, 1779, filling eight pages foolscap. 
DS ag The portion November 2ist to December 30th 
Mr. is now missing. A French translation of the 
d by governor's despatch notifies that the two men 
con- reported the arrival of the two vessels and the 
' fol. intercourse of the seamen with the natives, 
differ presents being given for the flesh of the whale, 
late sea cow, and sea dog. 
ische One James King wrote from the settlement 
Into of St. Peter and St. Paul, Kamtchatka, June 10th, 
stem 1779, forwarding some tables, with this inti- 
acri- mation from the commander : ‘‘ C. Clarke thinks 
vork it proper that some information should be given 
Mr. § tothe Board of Longitude,” &c. 
tive There is the copy of a letter from Sir James 
the Harris, at St. Petersburg, 29th of October/9th 
rac. of November, 1779, to Lord Weymouth. Prince 
ali- Potemkin had just told him the report con- 
ald cerning Cook sent on from Kamtchatka, derived 
uuld from two Russian hunters of black foxes. In 
her 1777, during the autumn, the two vessels were 
nds northward among the Tschuktskis, and then 
h went south. Fuller details come in the letter 
Ip- from Mr. Pallass to Mr. Pennant, on behalf of 
in- the Government. It is dated from St. Peters- 
lst burg, old and new style, 15th/26th of December, 
5 1779. So important and veritable an account 
ue may be given in full :— 
# “Ina letter sent by last post, I desired Mr. Banks 
ot to let you know of the unhappy fate of Capt. Cook, 
do the circumstances of which I related to him from a 
he French extract I had then read. Since that time 
te Sir James Harris did me the favour to let me look 
over the original letters of Capt. Cook, and Capt. 
as Clarke, his second in command, which have been 
h delivered to him last week ; and from these I can 
i- how give you a more faultless and circumstantial 
8, account. 
3 “Capt. Cook, after having left the Cape of Good 
j Hope, went to look after the new islands lately dis- 
f covered to the south of the Cape by the French 
; under Kerguelin. He found them low, uninhabited, 
t and destitute of either tree or shrub. A poor vege- 
g tation and some turtle is all it affords. From thence 
r he passed by Van Diemen’s Land and New Zealand, 
, and pushed for Otaheite. He found at his arrival 
there, in August, that since his last voyage the 
; Spaniards had been there twice from Callao, and 
f some of those that were first had stayed on purpose 


on the island, but had gone with the second comers 
Some time before the captain’s arrival. The 
Spaniards had left a bull, a ram, and some poultry, 
ut all males. Thus Capt, Cook’s leaving several 
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head of domestic animals there proved very accept- 
able. Cmiah was leftat Oahine in good health, and 
several head of cattle with him. Some more were 
distributed among the Friendly and Society Islands. 
About the end of the year C, Cook sailed to the 
northward. 

“He discovered in longitude 200° from your 
meridian of Greenwich, a little to the north of the 
tropic, an island which he called Sandwich, and 
thought others seemed to lie scattered to the 
eastward. He made the east of America in March, 
and, having much suffered in masts and rigging by 
the heavy storms he met in the northern hemi- 
sphere, he entered a harbour which he found a little 
to the north of that spot, where in maps you will find 
the name of Aguilas. Having renewed the masts 
of the Resolution, he stood out to sea, but met again 
with such continual squalls as made it impossible to 
observe any part of the coast till he came to anchor 
in a bay which by its longitude and latitude coin- 
cides with Cape Elias, where Capt. Bering had a 
sight of America, and lay some hours at anchor. 

“ After some repairs in that bay Cook steered along 
the coast of America, of which he made a close sur- 
vey and found many mistakes of former maps, which 
all the way had frequently misled him. He arrived 
at last at the strait which divided the two con- 
tinents, but his letters give neither latitude nor 
longitude. Having passed it, he found the coast of 
America stretching to the north-east. So he fol- 
lowed it as close as possible, not doubting but that he 
had found the wished-for passage. But having arrived 
(it was in August) in lat. 70° 41’, long. 198°, he was 
so suddenly beset by the ice that he ran risk of 
being hemmed in and forced to shore by it. How- 
ever, with some trouble he got clear, and finding all 
round to the north the sea walled up with the ice, 
and many reasons to convince him of the existence 
of some continent lying towards the Pole which fur- 
nishes and fixes the ice, he went on to the west to 
try what chance he couid have on the side of Siberia, 
the coast of which he made in Jat. 68° 55’, long. 180}° 
from Greenwich. 

“ Finding there no more passage than the other 
way, he returned to the straits, remarking by the 
way that both continents present these quarters a 
low and bare country, and that the sea between them 
and north of the straits is not deep. On his return 
Capt. Cook lay at the harbour of Unalashka, which 
island he places in 53°55’ lat. and 192° 30’ long., 
thus more southerly and westerly than any Russian 
map ofaccount. There he delivered the letter which 
has been received from Capt. Cook’s hand to a 
Russian crew which he met on the same island. It 
is dated in October, 1778. He mentions at the close 
of it that he lost during his whole absence only the 
surgeon of the Resolution and two men, one be- 
longing to the Discovery having been drowned, 
the other died of adropsy. He also exposes his in- 
tention of returning during winter to Sandwich 
Island, not to remain inactive during a long winter- 
ing in Kamtchatka, and his proposed return to the 
north for another trial next year. 

“Thus far the celebrated Capt. Cook’s . letter. 
Another letter from Capt. Clarke came along with 
it from Kamtchatka and continues the account. 

“ Capt. Cook found his supposition of more islands 
lying to the east of Sandwich Island to betrue. He 
discovered several more ; the names and number I 
cannot recollect, but all very luxuriant and populous, 
and the inhabitants of the same nation with the 
people of Otaheite. In one of the islands, called by 
the inhabitants O-why-he, he anchored in a bay and 
stayed two months in that harbour, which bears the 
name of Cara-ca-cossa. The people received him 
very sociably, and used to pay him akind of worship 
more fit for a divinity than man. His crew was 
plentifully supplied with hogs, yams, plantains, and 
other refreshments, He had just left the harbour 
when a heavy gale worsted his foremast and obliged 
him to return toit to repair. He had the carpenter 
and his observatory landed, and thought no harm. 

“But the islanders now grew more thievish than 
they had been before, and at last the cutter beleng- 
ing to the Discovery was stolen from the buoy to 
which it was moored. Capt. Cook next day went on 
shore, with his lieutenant and nine guard marines, 
to the place where the chief of the isle, Tere-oboo, 
resided. He was received by the people with their 
usual veneration, but found a great mob assembled 
about the chief. During his compliments some of 
the bystanders grew insolent, and one fellow at last 
became it to such a degree that C. Cook fired at him 
with small shot ; and though the fellow received no 
hurt, through the mat he had thrown about him, yet 
a murmuring pervaded the whole mob, and as some 
hostilities began from their side, the lieutenant 
fired and killed a man, on which, instead of flight 
the attack became general, and though the guard 
marines fired with effect, no time was given them 
to reload their pieces. In this fray Capt. Cook was 
unfortunately killed at the first onset, with four of 
his pe The lieutenant, with the remainder, 
mostly wounded, retired with difficulty, whilst the 





firing from the pinnace and long boat, which lay 
near the shore, kept the enemy at some distance. 

“ Capt. Clarke, to whom the command devolved, 
saw no means of revenging without considerable 
loss the death of his brave countrymen, the islanders 
being a numerous and, it seemed, a warlike set of 
people, and having stone walls for their defence on 
the hills. Thus he kept on the defensive, and got 
all things on board, where he continued repairing, 
whilst the islanders most heartily sued for peace. 
In the middle of March he left the unlucky island 
O-why-he and stood to the north, where he met 
with very heavy gales, and brought the Resolution, 
which had sprung a leak and received other 
damages with the gale, into the harbour of Avatsha, 
or St. Peter and St. Paul, at the end of April this 
year, having damages to repair ; and winter still con- 
tinuing in those quarters, Capt. Clarke made his 
arrival known to the commander of Kamtchatka, 
Major Behm, who came himself down to Avatsha, 
supplied him with cattle and all other kinds of pro- 
visions that was in his power, and showed all pos- 
sible benevolence to serve him. The 4th June, when 
his letter was dated, Capt. Clarke was ready for sea, 
——- to make sacliber trial to the northward to 
survey the isles, then to call again if necessary at 
Kamtchatka, and lastly to return home any way, As 
Major Behm is expected here this winter, and 
carries with him the Resolution’s log-book and a 
chart sent by Capt. Cook, you may expect some 
more account respecting America and the straits if 
I should be favoured with a sight of these.” 

The remarkable statement in this narrative 
by Capt. Clarke, that Capt. Cook received from 
the natives a veneration more due to a divinity 
than to a man, is well supported by a tradition 
among the Sandwich Islanders, which the writer 
of this article heard from one of the American 
missionaries when on a visit to this lovely group 
in the North Pacific. 

Among the gods of this people was one Lono, 
the worship of whom was directed to a long pole 
bearing the image of a human head at the 
summit. This Lono once resided on earth. 
Departing from his devotees in a canoe, he 
told them he would return in a canoe with 
wings. When the Hawaiians saw the English 
ship, they concluded from the winged sails that 
their deity had come. Though of another colour, 
Capt. Cook was evidently a chief, and must 
surely be Lono. 

The strange part of the story is that Cook lent 
himself to the delusion. Acquainted with the 
habits of Pacific islanders, and observant of their 
modes of worship, he knew the forms of respect 
to himself were like those paid toagod. He 
permitted himself to be adorned for worship, 
and submitted to their sacrificial rites. Nay 
more, he let himself be placed between two 
idols, be crowned with garlands like them, and 
be bowed to in prayers like those there addressed 
tothem. Itis true the old missionary told the 
writer that the natives, who had ever since 
lamented the murder, charitably supposed after 
their conversion that the Englishman was mad. 
This idea is somewhat borne out by the admitted 
fact that Cook had not long before received a 
sunstroke. 

As to the death of the captain, the nat've 
story runs that, as he had given orders for 
his men to furnish themselves with firewood for 
the ship by taking away the sacred fence round 
the stone temple, great indignation was excited 
at the sacrilege. It was this that excited the 
insulting clamour. Tradition goes on to say 
that one man in particular, half suspecting that 
Cook was not the divinity expected, struck him 
with a stick at the back of the neck to test the 
question. The captain cried out with the pain. 
Immediately the Hawaiian was satisfied he was 
only an imposition, for no god would feel the 
blow, and he struck him down with a mortal 
wound. 

Such was the story told the writer at Honolulu, 
the same that the missionaries heard from an 
aged actor in the scene forty-five years after the 
sad event. James Bonwick. 





THE REPORT OF THE SURVEY OF INDIA, 
THE Report of the Survey of India for the Year 
1882-3 would not be worthy of much con- 
sideration but for the remarkable map which it 
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contains in reference to trans-Himalayan ex- 
ploration. In this map, which is divided into 
three sheets, all the details preserved by A—— 
K—— during his adventurous journey between 
the month of April, 1878, and December, 1882, 
are duly set down, and directly compared with 
the routes followed by previous explorers in 
Tibet and the border region of Western China. 
The most cursory examination is sufficient to 
show how much completely new ground this 
native explorer of the Trigonometrical Depart- 
ment of India was able to cover, while we must 
await with such patience as we can muster the 
publication of his full narrative, deferred for 
another year, before we shall be able to allot to 
him the full credit he may deserve in comparison 
with his predecessors, Nain Singh, G. M. N., 
and Col. Prejevalsky. On one point, however, 
his journey has already obtained the fullest 
recognition. He has shown that, whatever the 
missing link between the Sanpou and the Brah- 
maputra may be, the former river can have no 
possible connexion with the Irrawaddi. He 
appears also to have acquired information which 
is absolutely fresh with regard to the main 
source of China’s greatest river, the Yang-tse- 
kiang. It was his lot to cross the Dichu or 
Thoktho, by which names the great river is 
known on the Tibetan tableland, at four 
different places; and while his evidence can be 
compared with several others at the town of 
Bathang, his northern places of crossing at 
Dwinthang Gomba, Dwinda, and near the 
Maurusen Khua lake are described only by him- 
self. Although he reached neither of the great 
lakes of the Central Asian plateau, Lob 
Nor and Koko Nor, he took a middle course 
between the two which will enable us to 
supplement the information supplied by Col. 
Prejevalsky. We regret that the Govern- 
ment of India, being in possession of so re- 
markable and unique a chronicle of travel, 
should not have made a special effort to pub- 
lish all the matter which A K sO 
studiously collected, and which he preserved 
with such fortitude under the most trying cir- 
cumstances. Many tests have been applied to 
ascertain the accuraey of this explorer, and it 
is only just to him to say that he has stood 
them all with remarkable success. The first 
of these was to fix the position of Jun Jhasa’s 
alace, which was originally discovered by 
rejevalsky. In this he was completely success- 
ful. He also agreed in the position of Dar- 
chendo—in which few readers will recognize the 
Ta-tsian-loo of Mr. Cooper and other of the 
earlier travellers—with the Jesuit fathers, in 
the route from Bathang to Lhamdun with Capt. 
Gill, in the position of Sama with Wilcox, and 
in that of the Archa Cho lake with a previous 
native explorer. His accuracy is demonstrated 
as much by where he dissents from his 
predecessors as where he agrees with them—as, 
for instance, concerning the position of the town 
of Sachu or Saitu, which he places two degrees 
west of the position assigned by Prejevalsky, who 
was evidently misled by a mistake of the Jesuits 
in 1711 as to the value of longitude. The present 
number of the report is preserved from the 
charge of mediocrity by this map, which will 
certainly have the effect of making the reputa- 
tion of A——- K—— as a worthy successor to 
the Pundit Nain Singh, the Mollah, the 
Havildar, and other native explorers. We may 
add that, from a statement in one of the ap- 
= we gather that there need be no 
urther secrecy as to A K ’s real name, 
for he is there spoken of as Kristna, 

















ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES, 


_ M. Eb. Gotpsrern has examined very labor- 
iously the statistics published by M. Snigerev 
upon the height and chest measurements of the 
races bordering on the Vistula and those of the 
north-western provinces of Russia, with some 
interesting results. He has deduced what he 


the increase of the circumference of the thorax 
for each unit of increase in height, and another 
representing the decrease in the ratio of thorax 
to height for each unit of increase in height. 
The calculated results agree so closely with those 
observed, especially where the observations are 
sufficient in number to produce an average, that 
M. Goldstein (and M. Perigaud, of the Paris 
Observatory, whose assistance in the mathe- 
matical work he handsomely acknowleges) may 
have the credit of adding one to the few instances 
of anthropometric observations in which it has 
been possible to give a mathematical expression 
to statistical results. Taking two of the races 
in question: for 6,198 Jews, the coefficient of 
proportionality for the circumference was ‘153, 
and that for the ratio ‘0211; for 933 Samogi- 
tians, the coefficient of circumference was ‘318, 
and of ratio ‘0126. These figures, in relation 
to short and tall races respectively, indicate the 
superiority of the taller in respect both to abso- 
lute and relative increase of chest girth. When, 
however, the relation of height to vital capacity, 
which with regard to the circumference of the 
thorax is very like a cubic dimension compared 
with a linear measurement, is considered, the 
case is somewhat altered. Each augmentation 
of a unit in height gives an increase, and not a 
decrease, of ‘0205 in the ratio of vital capacity 
to height. The reason for this is shown by 
M. Goldstein in a neat mathematical demon- 
stration. Another interesting branch of the 
investigation concerns the proportion of the 
exceptionally tall to the exceptionally short in- 
dividuals in each race, and also in those affected 
by phthisis. Thus of Jews, there were 24 tall 
men for 100 short ones, while of phthisical Jews, 
46 were tall to 100 short ; of Poles, 49 tall men 
to 100 short ones, and of phthisical Poles, 79 tall 
to 100 short. Upon a general average, those 
suffering from phthisis have the advantage of 
6 per cent. in height over others, but are 7 per 
cent. less in chest girth. The valuable paper 
from which we extract these details appears in 
the Revue d’ Anthropologie for July. 





ASTRONOMICAL NOTES, 


Tue small planet No. 238, the third of the 
present year, which was discovered by Dr. 
Knorre at Berlin on the 1st of July, has re- 
ceived the name Hypatia. 
Elements of the comet (b, 1884) discovered by 
Mr. Barnard at Nashville, Tennessee, on the 
night of the 16th of July, have been calculated 
by Dr. E. Weiss, of Vienna, and by Dr. Oppen- 
heim, of Berlin, both sets essentially confirming 
the result obtained by Mr. S. C. Chandler, 
which was referred to in the Atheneum last 
week. The perihelion passage will probably 
occur on the 18th inst., at the distance from the 
sun of 1°39 in terms of the earth’s mean dis- 
tance. As the comet is moving slowly towards 
the north, it may become visible next week 
(particularly as there will be no moonlight at 
that time) at the observatories in the south of 
Europe, and it is possible that, although re- 
ceding from the earth and becoming fainter, 
it may be within the reach of powerful telescopes 
even in England about the middle of next 
month. Its distance from us at present is about 
0°63 in terms of the earth’s mean distance from 
the sun, or nearly 60,000,000 miles. M. Trépied’s 
estimate at Algiers of its brightness on the 23rd 
of last month was that it was then only equal to 
that of a star half a magnitude below the eleventh. 
The comet is still in the constellation Scorpio, 
but passes next week into Sagittarius, and will 
(according to an ephemeris computed by Dr. 
Zelbr, of Vienna) be very near the third-magni- 
tude star « Sagittarii on the 1st of September. 
The second number of the Transactions of 
the Liverpool Astronomical Society has recently 
been published. The planetary report contains 
observations of Saturn, Jupiter, and Mars by 
several Fellows of the Society, who have made 
numerous drawings of those planets, one of each 
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attention of the lunar section has been devas 
to the study of Fracastorius and its nej 
hood; but this was much hindered by bad 
weather on those occasions when that Tegion 
was favourably situated with regard to 
terminator. It is now proposed to exteng the 
scope of operations by the careful delineas 
of the lunar district to the east of Godin ani 
Agrippa, to assist in which an outline map iy 
here supplied. Mr. Gore, F.RAS,, 
several observations of suspected variable stay. 
and Mr. Maunder, F.R.A.S., of the Roy 
Observatory, Greenwich, has contributed y 
interesting paper ‘On Solar Observation fy 
Amateurs,’ intended as introductory to wo 
of that kind. Altogether this young so¢j 
may well be congratulated on what it is accom, 
plishing. 





SIR ERASMUS WILSON. 

Ix Sir Erasmus Wilson the world has lost 
once a well-known doctor, a philanthropist of 
unbounded charity, and a man of the 
interests. No one who knew the extraordi 
vitality, the perpetual youthfulness, the humour 
geniality, and wide trustful outlook of the mm 
could remember that he had reached an 
which exceeded the recognized term; yet 
Erasmus Wilson was already seventy-five when 
the three days’ illness, coming at the end of two 
years of prolonged ill health, took him away in 
the midst of his many-sided usefulness. He wy 
born in 1809; Aberdeen and London were his 
training schools ; and he soon acquired a name 
as a skilful operator and dissector when he was 
elected a member of the College of Surgeons in 
1831. His gentle and pleasing manner as much 
as his unquestioned nerve and skill brought him 
an excellent practice, and when he turned his 
attention to the hitherto neglected study of skin 
diseases his fame became European. This was 
not attained without much hard work and 
dangerous researches. He not only studied all 
phases of a particularly loathsome form of disease 
in the filthiest courts of London, but prosecuted 
the more difficult branches of the subject abroad, 
and even went to the East to examine into 
leprosy. The results of his investigations were 
published in his ‘ — on Leprosy,’ his ‘ Stu- 
dent’s Book of the Diseases of the Skin,’ &; 
and he had already made a mark as a writer on 
surgical subjects by his well-known ‘ Anatomist’s 
Vade Mecum’ and other publications. He be- 
came a Fellow of the College of Surgeons in 
1843, and President in 1881, was elected to the 
Royal Society, made an Hon. LL.D. of Cam- 
bridge, and a knight in 1881, while the 
Academies of Paris and Leipzig were proud to 
secure his instruction as correspondent on sur- 
gery. His professional success enabled him to 
perpetuate the study he had almost created, for 
in 1869 he founded and endowed a chair of der- 
matology at the College of Surgeons, and was him- 
self elected the first professor. He was also able 
to found a chair of pathology in the University of 
Aberdeen. His wealth, the result of an excep- 
tionally successful career joined to a Scots 
natural carefulness, was the source of untold 
benefits to his poorer patients, who probably 
owed almost as much tothe doctor’s purse as to 
his surgical skill and his scarcely less remark- 
able moral ascendency. His private charity was 
unbounded, and such works as the new wing of 
the Margate Infirmary, the restored church of 
Swanscombe, the buildings at the Epsom Medical 
College, and many besides, show that his purse 
was ever open for the public good. Of late 
years the study of Egyptology occupied a great 
deal of his attention. Every one remembers that 
it was he who brought over the so-called 
Cleopatra’s Needle, when our Governments for 
three - quarters of a century had shrunk from 
the expense. It cost him more than 10,0001; 
and the feat is interesting as showing that his 
help was as ready for perfectly unpractical 





of which is reproduced in the Transactions. The 


objects as for the eminently practical purposes 
of his profession. His ‘ Egypt of the Past 
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took even his intimate friends by surprise, so 
dear and accurate is its résumé of the results 
recent research into the annals of a past 
which another man of medicine, Dr. Young, 
frst began to unfold to the eyes of Europe. 
His strong religious feeling attracted him pecu- 
liarly to the Biblical side of Egyptian history. 
He was Vice-President of the Society of Biblical 
Archeology and President of the Egypt Ex- 
joration Fund, the success of which has been 
largely due to his munificence. | He gave 5001. 
towards M. Naville’s excavations at Pithom, 
and 1,000/. to Mr. Petrie’s work at Tanis ; and 
the Society has in many besides financial ways 












Work I been deeply indebted to his unflagging interest 
S society HB and his keen business powers. Indeed, his 
S accom. I serious illness of two years ago, which cost him 
his sight, may be traced to his unwearied 
exertions in the cause of Egyptian exploration. 
His loss will be deeply felt as much by scholars 
‘8 lost at HP as men of science ; but to the multitude of the 
rOpIst of rand helpless, who never found him want- 
f i ing, his death will be an irreparable calamity. 
r 
humour, 
‘he may Science Gossip, 
7 age Ar the meeting of the Court of the Cloth- 
‘a workers’ Company on August 6th, on the motion 
| of two of Mr. J. Bazley White (formerly Master of the 
awa; Company), the sum of 500/. was voted in aid of 
Hae the funds of the Marine Biological Association. 
ere his Tue President of the Association (Prof: 
& ame Huxley) has addressed a letter to each of the 
he was chief City companies asking for their assistance. 
eons in The action of the Clothworkers’ Company was, 
3 much however, spontaneous, and quite independent of 
ht him any direct application from the Marine Biological 
ied his Association. 
of skin Tue site offered by the Corporation of Ply- 
us was F mouth to the Association is in many ways ex- 
and tremely well suited for a zoological station. 
iedall Prof, Lankester has visited it and is much 
isease pleased with it. 
car Mr. R. G. Hatreurton, Q.C., of Canada, 
 iatp eldest son of the author of ‘ Sam Slick,’ intends 
wen in a few months to visit Borneo, Fiji, New 
‘ Stu. Zealand, and Australia, for the purpose of com- 
he: pleting the ethnological inquiries upon which he 
cn has been engaged for many years past. 
nist’s A LONGER biography of the late Sir William 
e be- Siemens than any which has yet appeared has 
is in been prepared by Mr. J. Munro for a forth- 
. the coming number of the Journal of the Society of 
Jam- Telegraph Engineers and Electricians. 


the Tue President of the United States will 
shortly name a commission to be entrusted with 
the task of organizing a congress of electricians 
to meet in Philadelphia during the time of 
holding the International Electrical Exhibition, 
and, according to the Journal of the Franklin 
Institute, Congress will be asked to appropriate 
a sum of money from the national treasury to 
defray the expenses. 


Tue Statistical Society of Paris proposes to 
celebrate its twenty-fifth anniversary (its noces 
@argent)on thedth of J anuary next. Statisticians 
of other countries will be welcomed to this gather- 
ing, which will be presided over by MM. Léon 
Say, Cochery, and others. Of the committee of 
eminent men by whom the Society was founded, 
Michel Chevalier, Hippolyte Passy, Villermé, 
L, de Lavergne, Wolowski, and A. de Malarce, the 
last named is the sole survivor. This gentleman, 
who is now in England, is engaged in preparing 
an historical account of the work of the Society 
during the past twenty-five years. 


Canon Ferere, D.D., occupied the chair at 
the Wigan Mining and Mechanical School on 
Monday, the 4th inst., when it was stated that 
the total number of certificates obtained at the 
last May examinations was 207, as compared 
with 199 last year. 

Tae French Association for the Advancement 
of Science will meet at Blois on September 4th. 
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At the séance of the Académie des Sciences 
for July 15th Mr. James Hall was elected 
correspondent for the section of Mineralogy to 
replace the late Mr. Laurence Smith. 

M. 8. Wrostewski publishes in the Annales 
de Chimie et de Physique for July a paper ‘Sur la 
Densité de l’Oxygéne Liquide.’ In this memoir 
he examines with especial care the experiments 
of M. Raoul Pictet made in 1877, and the more 
recent determination of M. Menges and others. 
He arrives at the conclusion that ‘la valeur la 
plus probable de la densité de l’oxygéne liquide, 
mesurée a 130° C. et a 1a pression de liquéfaction, 
est 0°89.” The author is in doubt, according to 
the Journal fiir Praktische Chemie, whether the 
crystalline precipitate which remains when liquid 
oxygen evaporates consists of pure crystals of 
oxygen or impurities of the gas. The tempera- 
ture of boiling oxygen is approximately —186° C. 
Nitrogen compressed in a glass tube, refrigerated 
in a current of boiling oxygen, and then re-ex- 
panded, falls down in snow-like flakes, consisting 
of crystals of remarkable size. 

MM. Capetiini aNpD Von DECHEN send us a 
circular dated Berlin, July 20th, 1884, informing 
us that the International Geological Congress 
which was to have been held in Berlin from the 
25th to the 30th of September is postponed 
until September, 1885, on account of the in- 
vasion of cholera in France. 

A FunD is being raised by subscription in St. 
Petersburg for instituting at the university five 
bursaries, dedicated to the memory of Charles 
Darwin, to be employed for the maintenance of 
five students in natural science. 








FINE ARTS 
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‘THE VALE OF TEARS.’—DORE'S LAST GREAT PICTURE, com- 
ago afew —— before he died, NOW ON VIEW at the Doré Gallery, 

. New Bond Street, with ‘Christ leaving the Pretorium,’ ‘Christ's 
Entry into Jerusalem,’ ‘The Dream of Pilate’s Wife,’ and his other 
great Pictures. From Ten to Six Daily.—Admission, ls. 








On the Development and Distribution of Primi- 
tive Locks and Keys. By Lieut.-General 
Pitt-Rivers. Lllustrated. (Chatto & 
Windus.) 

Genera Pitt-Rivers is well known as a col- 
lector of locks. What plate-marks are to 
Mr. Cripps and what watches and plate- 
marks are to Mr. Octavius Morgan, what 
boots and shoes were to the late M. Jacque- 
mart, tobacco-pipes to the Duke of Sussex, 
and rings to Mr. Waterton, such are locks 
and keys to General Pitt-Rivers. 

The author has not attempted to deal 
with the scientific side of the subject, nor 
has he, like Mr. Chubb, desired to illustrate 
the construction of locks from a high 
mechanical point of view. He has left to 
other hands the task of gathering archzo- 
logical and anecdotic lore, and he appears 
indifferent to the associations, romantic and 
historical, of a big wooden key, such as 
the descendants of Spanish Moors are said 
to treasure in Africa, hoping that ‘‘ some 
day” they may open doors in houses that 
have long ago crumbled away. Whether 
the beautiful silver key of St. Servais, 
preserved at Maestricht, was really brought 
from heaven by an angel, does not concern 
General Pitt-Rivers. ‘The key that Dog- 
berry heard of from the watch, which, they 
said, ‘‘one Deformed’ wore in his ear, 
and a lock hanging by it, was one of the 
only kind not represented in the collection 
of our author. e might as well expect 
him to collect watch-keys—as well look 
there for the keys of Shylock or Macbeth. 
We are not compensated for the absence 
of anecdotic matter by beautiful moulding, 





chasing, or engraving, such as give charms 
to the fine French and Italian keys in which 
Cluny abounds, while there are a number in 
Mr. O. Morgan’s and Mr. Beck’s collections 
and at South Kensington. 

General Pitt-Rivers’s subject is what may 
be called the ethnology of door fastening ; 
but he does not descend to the extremely 
curious medizeval examples which are distin- 
guished by cumbrousness and complexity 
of construction. Some medizval keys were 
as large and simple as those painters 
give to St. Peter, and others small enough 
to be worn in thumb-rings, a custom for 
which there is ancient Asiatic and Roman, 
if not Greek, authority. Modern English 
door latchkeys, like fig. 126, plate x., are 
almost identical with Roman keys found in 
Britain, of the class represented by fig. 25B, 
plate iii., which has a curious ward-plate 
attached. They have a scutcheon-shaped 
body, pierced in various ways, and in- 
tended to revolve completely in the lock 
and act on both sides of their own axes. 
They were all furnished with short shanks 
for the sake of portability. In the modern 
Indian wooden tumbler lock, shown in figs. 
113-116, plate x., we have a mode of con- 
struction which is perfectly familiar to 
English housewives, and more complex than 
trustworthy. The medisval key, fig. 127, 
plate x., has a perfect network of wards, 
but, while it has ceased to be simple, it 
is not safe. Some of the most ancient 
Anglo-Saxon keys (see figs. 30 and 31, 

late iii.) found in the rich necropolis at 
bee are identical with that modern picklock 
which is so dear to the British burglar. It 
is a defect of this book that its illustrations 
are not drawn to any sort of scale. Accord- 
ingly we doubt if the so-called keys found at 
Caer Went (Isca Silurum) and at yom 
Kent, and evidently Roman, are not really 
strigils (see figs. 34B and 35B), which they 
exactly resemble. Lack of scale is the source 
of confusion. 

The development of lock construction, 
which, of course, involved the introduction 
and then the improvement of keys, is con- 
cisely traced by the General. Plate 1 illus- 
trates that simple contrivance the tumbler, 
beyond which it seems the human mind re- 
quired ages before it could advance. General 
Pitt-Rivers ingeniously traces what he calls 
the lines of continuity in the growth of 
mechanical fastenings. He wisely considers 
rapidity in use to be the desideratum second 
in importance to security; and he briefly, 
somewhat too briefly, shows how long 
the simplest, indeed the most puerile con- 
trivances were in vogue. It was not only 
the primeval housekeeper who was satis- 
fied with a mere bolt, such as a boy 
may push back with a knife, but her 
modern representative who goes to bed 
defended by a machine as unscientific and 
as imperfect as if it had been used in 
the Stone Age. In out-of-the-way parts of 
Scotland they use, we are told, a wooden 
machine which Ulysses would have scorned. 
In the Faroe Islands a still more wonderfully 
unsafe ‘‘lock’’ is used. An iron key, pre- 
cisely similar to those employed for these 
primitive locks, was found near Gloucester, 
with Roman remains, and shows that long 
ago such implements were in vogue in 
England. In Guiana the natives make 
locks like them, and they resemble the 
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Egyptian wooden lock, which is not only 
still in use, but has survived any number of 
lock-makers. It is doubtful if the so-called 
‘‘pin-lock”’ was used by the very ancient 
Egyptians of the catacombs, whose doors 
are always fastened with bolts only. Roman 
locks were constructed on the same principle 
asthe modern Egyptian locks and furnished 
with bronze toothed keys, such as are seen 
in the museums of Naples and Rome, and 
resemble the modern latchkeys we have 
already named. 

It was long before springs were used to 
= to their places the bolts of locks. M. 

4igen mentioned a valuable example of 

Roman make with the remains of a spring 
in situ. Its precise date seems not to have 
been settled. A wooden Norwegian lock 
of modern date contains a metal spring, and 
springs may have been used in Roman 
wooden locks long before the one just men- 
tioned was made. 

The author has exercised great ingenuity 
and ample diligence in collecting details 
about lock construction, and his book, if not 
enlivened with anecdote, is clearly arranged. 
The only sources of information which seem 
to have escaped him are the incised slabs 
on medieval graves, as at Ayliffe, in the 
county of Durham; at Bakewell, Derby- 
shire; at Newbiggin, Northumberland; and 
at Gateshead. Here keys are engraved on 
slabs with other emblems, supposed to refer 
to female avocations, and crosses. 

Of the advanced construction of locks we 
are told that about 1778 Mr. Barron intro- 
duced an improvement known by his name, 
in which the bolt is provided with a slit 
along the middle just wide enough to allow 
a stud to pass; the slit has notches both 
above and below, so that if the stud is raised 
too high by a key with too long a plate, it is 
forced into the upper notch and the bolt 
continues immovable. He also introduced 
two tumblers, requiring to be raised to dif- 
ferent heights in order to coincide with the 
slit in the bolt by means of different pro- 
jections on the edge of the key-plate, so that 
the bolt could only be shot by means of a 
key with a plate expressly constructed to fit 
the lock, and having two projections of the 
requisite length. On this principle of em- 
ploying two or more tumblers nearly all 
subsequent improvements have been based. 
These improvements terminate, for the pre- 
sent time, in the famous Chubb and Hobbs 
locks now in use. 

In fact, in these improvements and the 
very ingenious arrangements of Bramah 
which preceded them we have not only the 
best developments of the science of lock- 
making, but they are the only instances of 
the application of anything like science to 
one of the oldest and most useful of crafts. 








WE have to thank Messrs, Chatto & Windus 
for the Illustrated Catalogue of the Luxembourg 
Gallery, edited by M. F. Dumas, and containing 
about 250 reproductions of works of art in 
this magnificent collection, the finest of its 
kind in the world. The volume is worth 
binding, and its paper cover is its sole short- 
coming. Opening with a sketch of the his- 
tory of the Luxembourg Palace and its appro- 
priation as a fine-art gallery, the book supplies 
a complete catalogue of its contents, class by 
class, in the alphabetical order of the artists’ 
names; and sketches, generally excellent and 
spirited, from the pictures, drawings, and statues. 








WE are not prepared to declare with Mr. J. Pear- 
son (46, Pall Mall) that the copy he has sent us 
of the Visions of the Daughters of Albion, by W. 
Blake, 1793, as coloured by hand from the 
picked example in the British Museum, is ever 
likely to be esteemed so that in afew years’ time 
it will be difficult to tell which is the original. 
Still it gives us pleasure to say that we can 
hardly expect to see finer transcripts of the 
plates in any published form. Only a draughts- 
man of very choice skill would furnish a 
better copy of the whole work than that be- 
fore us. The reproduction of the outlines is 
simply perfect ; the colours are repeated with 
vigour and delicacy, and lack only some of the 
purity of Blake’s own handiwork. The process 
of colouring such copies by hand is the only one 
which promises fortunate results. Mr. Pearson 
has been so well served by those who coloured 
these plates that the names of those persons 
ought to have been given with each copy of the 
reproduction. Only fifty copies are, it is stated, 
to be issued. ‘‘ If it meets with the encourage- 
ment it deserves,” says the publisher, ‘‘ Blake’s 
other works shall follow,” and while we write 
another has reached us. 





THE ROYAL ARCHZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


Tue real work of the meeting was commenced 
on Wednesday, the 6th inst., when the members 
of the Institute and their friends set out for 
Warkworth by special train. The castle of 
Warkworth is remarkable for the very singular 
cruciform shape of its keep, the various apart- 
ments being arranged with great skill and 
ingenuity round a square well for air and light. 
Across the middle of the courtyard are the 
foundations of a cruciform collegiate church, with 
its eastern half raised over a crypt. The hall, 


| kitchen, and other edifices have almost dis- 


appeared. The features of the building, includ- 
ing the unique apsidal Perpendicular chapel in 
the keep, were described in his usual clear and 
forcible style by that veteran historian of castles, 
Mr. G. T. Clark. From the castle the party 
proceeded on foot along the banks of the Coquet 
to inspect the famous Hermitage. This is a 
series of several chambers cut out of the solid 
rock. The first entered is a chapel, with altar, 
&c., complete. Its grained roof, its windows, 
doors, all are one piece of solid rock. The 
inner apartment was also once furnished with a 
stone altar; but owing to an injury having re- 
duced its form in part to the rude resemblance 
of a seat, it is, of course, now ‘‘the con- 
fessional.” The architectural skill shown in 
carving these chambers is noteworthy. Time not 
permitting an examination of the church, a start 
was made for Alnwick. Here the party were 
conducted round the exterior of the castle by 
Mr. G. T. Clark, after which the archeologists 
were received in the Guard Room by the Duke 
and Duchess of Northumberland and Earl and 
Countess Percy. Mr. Clark then mounted an 
improvised platform and gave a descriptive his- 
tory of the building and its lords with his usual 
masterly skill. Of the first castle, built by De 
Vesci in Norman times, the square keep has 
disappeared, and only part of the inner gateway 
and portions of the curtain wall remain. The 
present building, though much restored by Salvin, 
presents a very perfect and splendid specimen 
of the concentric type of shell keeps typical of 
the Edwardian period, and most of the original 
work of Henry Percy, between 1309 and 1315, 
may be seen. Beneath one of the two inner 
gate towers is a most fearful dungeon, only 
accessible by ladder, without air or light except 
what is gained from the entrance grating in the 
vault. The party were guided through the 
state apartments by Dr. Bruce and Mr. Clark. 
Carriages then conveyed the party to Alnwick 
Abbey, where excavations have been made by 
the duke, under the direction of Mr. W. H. St. 
John Hope, to discover the site of the buildings. 
Though the spoliation has been unusually de- 





structive, enough remains have been UNCovered 
to show the size and extent of the ch 
cloister, chapter-house, common-house, fratry 
kitchen, and other buildings. After an jy 
spection of these under Mr. Hope's guidance , 
further drive brought the party to Hulne Pri “4 
where very considerable remains of a Carmelit, 
friary are to be seen. Here Mr. Hope agai 
was the guide, and then the return journe Was 
commenced to Alnwick, Newcastle being reached 
about 7.30 P.M. 

In the evening the Architectural Section wa 
opened by Canon Raine. Domestic architectuyg 
in Northumberland, remarked the Canon, wa 
from the very earliest times the architecture of 
defence, as was the case, although to a less ey. 
tent, upon the borders of Wales. The Roman 
Wall and the Roman fortified towns which 
guarded or were strengthened by it all told the 
same tale. From the earliest times to the be. 
ginning of the seventeenth century they had g 
record of local feuds and national strife. Castles 
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and towers stood in all parts of the county for 
defence, while under and around many of them 
the dwellings of the poor clustered for protec. 
tion. Had religion no controlling power over 
the Borderers? Not much, he feared, when 
they were told that the thieves were good church. 
goers, and that they were never more intent 
upon their devotions than on the eve of some 
great plundering fray or raid. Nor did the 
Reformation make any difference—at least, not 
for a considerable time. In Northumberland 
they found a composite style of architecture 
peculiar to itself. He must refer his hearers to 
the numerous specimens in the district of inter- 
lacing or basket-work, as it had been called, of 
a most interesting kind. In many localities 
there were few churches in the walls of which 
such carvings had not been found, and in a few 
churches there were remains of Saxon masonry 
as well. We had no Domesday Book in the 
North to show what churches were then in> 
existence; but he thought that investigation, 

where documentary evidence failed us, would 

sooner or later show that wherever there wasa 

parish church in the counties of Durham and 

Northumberland a century ago, there was a parish 

church on the same site in pre-Norman times. 

He might mention, with nosmall satisfaction, that 

there was every probability of these early sculp- 

tured remains being perpetuated by the graver’s 

art at the cost of the University of Cambridge. 

At Hexham they would find the most interesting 

remains in the county of Anglo-Saxon work, 

and they might mark the influence of the place 

in the churches in the neighbourhood, beginning 
with Ovingham. At Holy Island and Farne— 
still more sacred ground—there was little of that 
date ; there was next to nothing also at Tyne- 
mouth—later building had obliterated or con- 
cealed it; but at Whittingham, Edlingham, 
Bolam, Whalton, Longhoughton, and other 
churches they would find Saxon towers or 
masonry, whilst the interlacing sculpture met 
their eye in many of the churches and church- 
yards. He would ask them to contrast the 
condition in the last century with that of the 
present day. There had certainly been a most 
remarkable change. In the archdeaconry of 
Lindisfarne nearly every church ha been either 
rebuilt or restored within the last thirty years— 
not always wisely or well, but still assuredly not 
in the spirit of that Northumberland vicar whom 
he could name who chiselled away the whole 
corbel gable formed of grotesque heads, because 
he thought his congregation looked too much 
upon them when they ought to have been looking 
upon him. In the archideaconry of Northumber- 
land there had been less done, but still a great 
deal. He was unwilling to criticize. He was 
not one of those who would retain even dis- 
comfort and decay, and keep their churches 
empty rather than improve and _ preserve 


them. By all means, he would say, make 
the church as fit as they could for the claims 
it had to meet; but, he would also say, do 
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e past a little more than was the 
ag the most objectionable person, he 
pelieved, was he who loved uniformity of style 
and would reduce all styles toone. That man 
srificed the historical story of his church to a 
foolish caprice. Church restorers had too much 
freedom and latitude allowed to them. | He 
would make one or two practical suggestions. 
In the first place, let every bishop have the 
advice of an architectural expert, or experts, 
before any structural changes | were made in 
any church. The wanton mischief that had been 
gone in the absence of such a rule as that was 
lamentably great. He could give many in- 
stances. On the plea that they were tumbling 
down, it was decided to rebuild parts of two 
churches. In each case, instead of tumbling 
down, they obstinately refused to fall or to be 
moved. Were they allowed to stand, as they 
were perfectly able to do? No. In each case 
the architect vindicated the correctness of his 
ecclesiastical diagnosis by blowing up the part 
with gunpowder. Secondly, he would advise 
that whenever the fabric of a church was 
touched, careful drawings and exact plans of the 
parts altered be first officially made and deposited 
at the Diocesan Registry. Thirdly, he would 
advise that greater attention be paid to monu- 
ments and inscriptions. They were being - 

e 
would simply remark that the value of those 
inscriptions was second only to that of a parish 
register—nay, in many respects they were of far 

ater use, and he thought it was illegal to de- 
troy them. To him it was most objectionable 
tosee a monument on a chancel floor sacrificed 
to an array of encaustic tiles, which in tone, 
Jour, and comfort were infinitely inferior to 
he old grey or blue stones. He also earnestly 
ecommended that a full copy of inscriptions in 
e church and churchyard be taken by each 
inister, and deposited in the parish chest. If 
uch a record were made, decay would be 
bviated, and removal would be robbed of its 
ischief. He was glad to say that that sug- 
estion of his had been made before, and had 
en adopted in some cases, and he could not 
why it should not be carried out in many 
ore. Papers were also read in the other 
ections by Mr. Bain, Father Hirst, and Dr. 
odgkin. 
Thursday’s excursion to Holy Island proved 
obe of great interest. As is well known, this 
only an island during a portion of each tide, 
nd a considerable part of the journey had to 
made across a long stretch of wet sand with 
tow of tall guide-posts. A heavy sea fog made 
¢ surroundings look very weird, but on reach- 
ng dry land the sun obtained the mastery, 
pad the inspection of the island was made under 
posolutely perfect atmospheric conditions. The 
land itself is a long low-lying rock, but towards 
pe end it rises some height above the sea 
evel, and on it are the ruins of the church 
bud monastery of Lindisfarne. After an in- 
pection of the ruins, the Dean of Chester de- 
ivered an interesting address on St. Aidan and 
King Oswald, and their connexion with the site. 
he Rev. J. L. Low followed with some observa- 
tons on the life of St. Cuthbert, who was sixth 
bishop of Lindisfarne. After lunch Mr. Mickle- 
awaite described the ruins, The church con- 
ists of a nave with aisles and western towers, 
buch resembling Durham in miniature, aisle- 
8 transepts with eastern apses, central tower, 
ud aisleless choir. In the floor of the choir 
* exposed the foundations of the original apse, 
hich Mr. C. Clement Hodges pronounced, with 
we show of probability, to be pre-Norman, 
ough the rest of the building is early twelfth 
eutury. The conventual buildings are now 
presented by huge mounds and fragments of 
alls; but as a result of the visit of the Institute 
8 satisfactory to know they are to be ex- 
vated shortly by Sir Wm. Crossman. After 
H examination of the church, which contains 
thing remarkable, and a visit to the so-called 











castle, nobly situated on the summit of a lofty 
isolated pinnacle of basaltic rock, the party re- 
turned across the sands as they had come. Some 
excitement was caused through more than one 
carriage getting partially stuck in a quicksand. 
Friday’s proceedings were agreeably character- 
ized by their comparative quietness and lack of 
the usual hurry and bustle of archzological 
meetings. Bamborough Castle is a fine and 
large example of the Norman square keep, but 
as it is inhabited it is difticult to make out its 
internal arrangements. It is its magnificent 
position on the summit of a lofty rock overlook- 
ing the German Ocean that makes Bamborough 
so famous, and indeed it would be difficult to 
find a grander sight. Mr. G. T. Clark again 
officiated as guide, and described the history of 
the castle from the time of King Ida. After lunch 
the antiquaries visited the church, which is a very 
interesting building, having a large Early English 
chancel, with a wall arcade like that of Cherry 
Hinton, and a bone crypt under the east end. 
Under an arch in the chancel is a fine effigy of a 
knight, circa 1340, with sollerets constructed 
of overlapping scales. On either side of the 
chancel is also a good low window, with a small 
locker by the side. The church was ably de- 
scribed by Mr. Hodges and Mr. Micklethwaite. 
The Baron de Cosson also made some remarks 
on the chancel efligy and on some good seven- 
teenth century funeral armour. The meeting 
of the Architectural Section in the evening was 
distinguished by the first part of a lecture ‘On 
the Peles of Northumberland,’ illustrated by 
limelight lantern views, and described by Mr. 
C. J. Bates. In the Antiquarian Section the 
Rev. G. F. Browne read a paper of great interest 
and research ‘On the Fragments of Sculptured 
Stones at Monkwearmouth and Jarrow,’ in 
which he stated that the University of Cam- 
bridge contemplated publishing the whole of the 
so-called Saxon sculptured stones of England. 
The annual meeting was held on Saturday 
morning, under the presidency of Earl Percy, 
M.P. The Report of the Council was adopted, 
and on the motion of Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, 
seconded by Mr. Beresford Hope, M.P., it was 
agreed that the annual meeting next year should 
be at Derby, which is in every way a very good 
centre. The excursions on Saturday were divided 
into two. The first, under the direction of Mr. 
Gosselin, proceeded to Ravensworth Castle, on 
the invitation of the Earl of Ravensworth, Pre- 
sident of the Society of Antiquaries of New- 
castle, where the building was described by Mr. 
W. H. D. Longstaffe. The other party, under 
the direction of Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, 
journeyed to Monkwearmouth. The church 
here has been almost entirely rebuilt, but in a 
style far above the average, and the only por- 
tions of the old building are the chancel, the west 
wall of the nave, and tower. The latter two are of 
peculiar interest as being the almost undoubted 
work of Benedict Biscop in 674. The upper 
part of the tower is, however, of somewhat later, 
though pre-Norman date. The church was ably 
described by the Rev. J. R. Boyle, and the sculp- 
tured Anglian stones by the Rev. G. F. Browne. 
Jarrow was thenext meeting-place,and here again 
the church retains very considerable remains of 
the work of Benedict Biscop in the chancel and 
other parts. The tower is of Anglian work, though 
erected, like some of the Lincoln churches, in 
the Norman period. Some remains exist of the 
Norman conventual buildings. The day’s ex- 
cursion wound up with a trip down the Tyne in 
a steamer, kindly furnished by the River Tyne 
Commissioners, to Tynemouth Priory. On the 
way the new dock, about to be opened by the 
Prince of Wales, was inspected. Of the once 
magnificent church and monastery of Tyne- 
mouth not much is now left beyond the noble 
east end of the presbytery, with its little pro- 
jecting chantry chapel, and the remains of the 
nave walls. The division of the church into 
parochial and monastic is still clearly shown by 
the stone rood-screen with its two doors, on the 





west of the crossery. It completely separated 
the two churches, being a solid wall up to the 
roof. The ruins were ably described by Mr. 
R. J. Johnson, who exhibited a carefully drawn 
historical plan of the entire building. At the 
sectional meetings in the evening papers were 
read by the Rev. J. R. Boyle ‘ On the Saxon 
Churches of Northumberland and Durham,’ and 
by Mr. H. S. Skipton ‘ On Streatham : its Horses 
and its Heroes.’ A lecture was also given by Dr. 
Bruce ‘On the Northumberland Small Pipes,’ 
with musical illustrations, which was listened to 
with great attention. 

On Monday the Association visited the Roman 
Wall under the guidance of Dr. Bruce. Start- 
ing from Chollerford, the party made their way 
up the north bank of the Tyne, in the direction 
of Brunton, where they were shown a piece of 
the Roman Wall in excellent condition. To the 
west, again, a fine stretch was seen running in 
the direction of the river. The outer stones 
of the wall were nearly all of the same size, 
viz., from 10 to 12 in. long, and 8 to 10 in. 
broad, but Dr. Bruce observed that he had 
seen stones of 24 in. in length in several parts. 
The wall, the doctor explained, is everywhere 
8 ft. in breadth, and is in the middle filled up 
with rubble. ‘The wall here is 7 ft. in height, 
being composed of nine courses of facing stones. 
Dr. Bruce also pointed out traces of the fosse or 
ditch which ran throughout the entire length of 
the wall on its northern side, and of the vallum 
or earthwall which also accompanied it on the 
south side. The next point of interest was the 
remaining portion of the old Roman bridge 
over the North Tyne, situated about half a 
mile below the existing Chollerford Bridge. 
After lunch a move was made in the direction 
of Limestone Bank, on the road to which was to 
be seen a series of excavations disclosing interest- 
ing remains of the Roman work. A considerable 
portion of the road runs along the very top of 
the wall, and here and there large patches of the 
Roman masonry peep out. Dr. Bruce related 
the story of how General Wade, the commander 
of the English force sent to suppress the last 
attempt of the Pretender, when in trouble as to 
a road for his artillery, solved the difficulty by 
throwing down the Roman masonry and convert- 
ing it into a roadway. At Black Carts Farm 
Dr. Bruce pointed out the turret, and later on 
directed attention to the remains of a mile 
castle. The shape and size of the building could 
easily be distinguished from the formation of 
the earth. The fosse on one side of the road 
and the vallum on the other were distinguishable 
at various points along the route. At Limestone 
Bank were seen another mile castle and the 
fragments of the Roman Wall strewn loosely 
about. On the southern side of the road was 
the vallum, the trenches of which at this point 
had been cut through solid basalt. At the 
Roman station of Cilurnum, which is situated 
in the grounds of Mr. John Clayton, at the 
Chesters, several interesting discoveries have 
been made. Mr. Clayton’s collection of sculp- 
tured stones found in the course of the excava- 
tions was inspected. In the Antiquarian Section 
in the evening the Rev. G. R. Hall read a paper 
‘On the British Remains in Northumberland,’ 
and Mr. R. P. Pullan one ‘On the Discoveries 
at Lanuvium.’ In the Architectural Section 
Mr. C. J. Bates resumed his paper ‘Ona General 
View of the Medieval Castles, Towers, &c., 
in Northumberland,’ and Mr. St. John Hope 
read a paper ‘On Recent Excavations on the 
Site of Alnwick Abbey.’ 

On Tuesday an excursion was made to Prud- 
hoe and Corbridge. Mr. Clark gave a slight 
sketch of the Umfreville family, to whom 
Prudhoe Castle belonged, and described the 
ruin. The castle stands upon a tongue of 
rock, and from the higher ground to the 
south it is separated by a deep combe, which 
protected the southern and eastern sides. The 
valley of the Tyne guarded the north, Towards 
the west and south-west the circuit was com- 
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pleted by an artificial ditch. The castle stands 
about 160 feet above the river. The position 
must have been strong and well situated both 
for checking the advance of the Scots and for 
cutting off stragglers in the retreats. The castle 
is now the property of the Duke of Northumber- 
land. Ovingham parish church, chiefly interest- 
ing to the archeologist on account of its tower, 
was also visited. At Bywell the party were 
received by Canon Dwarris, who delivered a 
brief address on the history of the churches of 
Bywell St. Andrew’s and Bywell St. Peter’s, 
which are separated only by the roadway. 
The Canon referred the foundation of St. Peter’s 
to the Benedictine monastery of Durham, and 
St. Andrew’s to the White Canons of Blanch- 
land, a parish always in intimate relation 
with St. Andrew’s, Bywell. In regard to the 
archeological dates of the churches, the 
tower of St. Andrew’s has been assigned to the 
first twenty years of the eleventh century, and 
the older part of St. Peter’s to the same 
period. Mr. C. ©. Hodges pointed out the 
Saxon character of the tower of St. Andrew’s, 
but said there could be no doubt as to the 
tower of St. Peter’s being Norman. The 
latter tower, however, had been used as a Pele 
tower, and that this was so was shown by the 
provision made for securely fastening the door 
against invaders. A visit was next paid to the 
remains of the unfinished castle of Bywell, 
ascribed to Robert Nevil, Earl of Westmor- 
land, in 1480, and built on the site of the 
older tower of Balliol. At Corbridge the parish 
church of St. Andrew was visited. It is sur- 
mounted by the square tower characteristic of 
the churches of Ovingham and Bywell St. An- 
drew’s. Many of the stones of the church bear 
evidence of having been taken from the Roman 
station of Corstopitum. In the churchyard is 
an excellent specimen of the old Northumbrian 
pele, supposed to have been built during the 
time of Edward II. Mr. Longstaffe gave a brief 
sketch of the history of Corbridge, and Mr. 
Hodges explained the architecture of the church. 
The last place visited was Aydon Castle. Itisa 
fair specimen of the fortified residences to be 
found in Northumberland. In the evening the 
general meeting was held. 

On Wednesday the archeologists visited 
Brancepeth Castle and Durham. Mr. Clark 
discoursed as only he can discourse on the 
castle at Durham, while in the cathedral the 
Dean and Mr. Micklethwaite explained the 
chief points of interest. At Brancepeth Mr. 
Swallow was the guide, and a very efficient 
guide. 








fine-Art Gossiy. 


Sir Freperic Leicuton has just completed 
a beautiful exercise in soft tones, delicate tints, 
and genuine sentiment free from sentimentality. 
It strikes us as the best of a large class of his 
works. It is remarkable for freshness and 
purity of expression. It is the nearly half- 
length figure of a young lady seated in a chair of 
red leather, and wearing one of those elegant 
dresses which put to shame the artists who 
complain of the ‘‘ unpaintableness” of current 
attire. She wears a hat of warm, rather deep- 
toned green velvet, with a pale fawn-coloured 
feather lying close to the broad rim, which, 
gt casts a pearly shade on her auburn 

air and upper features. Within this shadow 
the eyes repose, while its outline defines the 
contours of her cheek and ear. About her 
shoulders a cream-white scarf is wrapped, 
and this, spreading on the left arm, divides to 
reveal the black sleeve—a sharp, emphatic 
element of the coloration, conspicuous in rest- 
ing on the side of the chair. A similar study 
is the nearly whole-length figure of a lady in a 
blue dress with a blue hat, standing with her 
fingers interlocked before her, and her head 
turned slightly on one side. A whole length 
life-size portrait of a little daughter of Lord 





Rosebery has been far advanced by the P.R.A. 
She is leaning against the side of a large 
chair and holding a hat; light-brown tresses 
fall about her shoulders, and her bright face is 
full of child-like espiéglerie and audacity. The 
short dress is of white muslin with a blue sash. 
A rather more than half-length figure of a lady 
in a close-fitting silk bodice of two browns in 
stripes of differing widths, with a black hat and 
yellow feather, concludes this series of charming 
pictures. 


Tue Report for 1883 of the Director of the 
National Gallery of Ireland has been published. 
It states the purchase of a pair of views of 
Dresden by Canaletto; ‘The East India Fleet 
leaving Port,’ by L. Bakhuizen ; ‘ Landscape, 
View in Suffolk,’ by Gainsborough; ‘ Land- 
scape, with Cattle,’ by G. Morland ; portrait, 
subject unknown, by N. Hone; ‘Study for a 
Picture of Queen Guinevere,’ by D. G. Rossetti ; 
‘A Portrait Sketch,’ by J. S. Alpenny; ‘A 
Portrait’ (drawing), by E. Hayes ; and a land- 
scape, ‘Shepherds reposing at Night,’ by Rem- 
brandt. Three portraits of Irish worthies have 
been accepted as gifts. Landseer’s ‘ Dialogue at 
Waterloo,’ Wilkie’s ‘Peep o’ Day Boys,’ Mul- 
ready’s ‘The Young Brother,’ and Etty’s ‘The 
Duet’ have been received as ‘‘ permanent loans” 
from the Trustees of the National Gallery, 
London. Nearly 67,000 persons visited the 
gallery (including 30,670 on Sundays) without 
payment ; 1,296 persons paid for admission. 


A MEMORIAL of George Cruikshank, whose 
remains repose in St. Paul’s Cathedral, has 
been placed by his widow in Kensal Green 
Cemetery. It consists of a massive granite 
pedestal, bearing an inscription, and surmounted 
by a bronze terminal bust of the deceased artist 
adapted from a model executed thirty years ago 
by the late William Behnes. The work has 
been done under the superintendence of Mr. 
George Halse. 


M. Pavut Apapig, the eminent French archi- 
tect, is dead. He is known as the designer of 
the florid Eglise du Sacré Coeur, a member of 
the Institute of France, Inspector-General of 
Diocesan Buildings, and an officer of the Legion 
of Honour. 


WE hear there is danger of another monstrosity 
—more vulgar in its bigness than the roofs of 
the London termini of the South-Eastern Rail- 
way—being added to the prospect of the Thames 
below the Tower, the hideousness of which 
must needs be great and interfere disastrously 
with the highly characteristic view obtainable 
between London Bridge and St. Katherine’s. 
The Corporation talks of building a low-level 
bridge in this locality, with two swing openings. 
We agree heartily with the Builder, which 
addresses itself to the engineering part of the 
question, that it would be far better to try 
specially constructed ferry boats, such as have 
never been properly tested in that locality, than 
to place one or more piers in the river, standing 
like rocks ahead of every vessel moving within 
narrow boundaries in a rapid ‘tide, and amid 
a crowd of craft of all sorts. The fact is 
that scarcely any of the people who talk about 
this matter have any correct notion of the be- 
haviour of ships on water. A ferry-boat moves 
with the tide, so does the craft it must not 
strike. The current affects both equally. Not 
so a vessel and a stone pier. Undoubtedly a 
subway would be the best means for crossing 
the river at this place, and the alleged difficulty 
of giving access to the tunnel is much less 
than it appears. Inclined planes parallel to 
the river, or platforms rising and falling by 
hydraulic power, would afford ample access to 
the tunnel. Nothing could be worse than a 
‘* duplex” bridge where the traffic is like that 
of the Thames. 


Tue Exposition des Arts Décoratifs, Paris, 
which should have been free to the public 
on the Ist inst., was opened on the 10th. 














In the section of architecture the Acaas: 
des Beaux-Arts has awarded the Premier @. 
Prix to M. Despony, who was born jn May 
1854, and is a pupil of M. Dannet ; the Prop: 
Second Grand Prix has fallen to M. Dey 
born in June, 1856, and a pupil of M. Gandy 
the Second Second Grand Prix goes to ¥ 
Devienne, born in 1855, a pupil of MM. Ghéaj 
and Coquart. 

Mr. SHELDON is engaged on a bust of Tawhiay, 
the Maori king. 

Tue appointment of Dr. Humann ag Abjhg, he cone 
lungs-Director at the Royal Museum in Berlin quecniably 
which he has done so much to enrich, has bee, Mey Pe 
received with much satisfaction in G Academy 






The excavator of Pergamus is now working a Rennett, 
Nemruddagh, and his official position has no poser wh 
conditions of residence attached to it. “¥ - 

nd extr 













































Tue death is announced by the Times of ¥, 
Albert Dumont, the well - known archeologist, 
He was for three years the head of the Book 
d’Athénes. In 1879 he became Director g 
Higher Education in France, and only last wek 
he attended the conferences at the Health 
Exhibition. He was in his forty-third year, ; 
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tion on a former occasion, is still apparent, 
affording confirmatory evidence of the exph 
nation then offered, that the public is taking 
advantage of the cheap and correct editions d 
the classics now available. In the new com- 
positions at present to hand the average d 
artistic feeling is higher than formerly, very fer 
examples being included of the familiar “ mer. 
ceau brillant,” in which a trivial theme is 
embellished by meaningless scales and arpeggii 
We select for first mention a volume of twelve 
pieces entitled Réveries Caractéristiques, by 
Claudius Couldery, Op. 15 (Lamborn Cock) 
These are brief, unpretending sketches of thre 
or four pages each, and Nos. 1 to 9 are all cat 
in a similar mould, every piece consisting of s 
cantabile theme with an accompaniment figure 
maintained with little deviation throughout 
In some instances this induces a sense of mono- 
tony before the end is reached. The last three 
are mostly in plain chords, and No. 11 is in the 
style of a solemn march. The composer haa 
vein of agreeable, if not very original melody, 
and as the sketches are published separately, and 
amateurs will probably be content with onea 
two of them, we may name Nos. 5 and 8 as, a 
the whole, the most attractive of the series. 
Sonata in ¥, for small hands, by Edwin M 
Lott (Edwin Ashdown), is in four movements— 
allegro ma non troppo, andante in B flat, scherm, 
and rondo. It is thus a fully developed sonata, 
each movement being written in the form usually 
observed, though the capabilities of you 
players have been carefully studied, octave 
passages and extensions being avoided through 
out. With the exception of the scherzo, whith 
reflects the early manner of Beethoven, 
music bears nearer resemblance to that of 
Clementi than any other composer. For learner 
in astill more elementary stage are Picture of 
Youth, twelve progressive and melodious piece i 
by Heinrich Lichner, Op. 84. ‘These are trifle 
with fanciful titles, such as ‘ In the Playground, ; 
‘A Sad Foreboding,’ ‘ Joy and Happiness, 
the like. They are only progressive in 4 vey 
limited sense, the last being scarcely more 
cult than the first. As introductory to the easi‘t 
sonatas of Haydn, Mozart, and other mastery 
they may be useful. Among other recent pup, 
cations of this firm mention may be made of /™% 
et Simple, by Sydney Smith, a quiet and mee 
dious sketch in that popular composers 
attractive manner ; Aubade, by Michael Wate 
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Acadé Ml iwely trifle in six-eight time; Marjorie, by 
er Gr ois Diehl, a sketch in the style of an old- 
in hioned rustic dance ; Floating, a barcarolle 
 Prenigii., B, M. Gilholy ; and a Gavotte in c, by E. 
. elof, All these are within the means of 
ers of the most modest pretensions. 

rrbe ~Nowvelle, by Walter Macfarren 
tanley Lucas, Weber & Co.), is one of the 
vest we have recently seen of the multitudinous 
ioces written in imitation of the old dance 
The principal theme is attractive and 
1 conclusion extremely effective, though un- 
ieniably modern. Next come a group of pieces 
present or recent students of the Royal 





- bea he demy of Music. A Cradle Song, by G. J. 
ching Rennett, is a melodious trifle by a young com- 
1 has fT ser who has already proved his capacity for 
“Bore important work. Rather more ambitious 
nd extremely musicianly in structure are Two 
sof Mc ches, by Dora E. Bright. These pieces are 
eologit, suite worthy to be heard in the concert-room. 
1e eale good word may be said for Valse Caprice for 
Setor ot iar hands, by F. K. Hattersley. 
ast week HP ryom a number of light pieces published by 
_ Forsyth Brothers we select for mention Ro 


“herzando in G minor, by F. N. Lohr; Marche 
gu Combat, by Edouard Dorn; and Danse 
ZAutrefois, by J. L. Roeckel, all harmless 
fusions, though of slight intrinsic value. In 
he same category may be placed Margery, 
minuet by T. Anderton (Keppel & Co.); 
Sicilienne, by Otto Schweizer (Wood & Co.) ; 
Barearolle in ¥, by John Kinross (Cramer 
& 0o.); Juvenile Gavotte in c, by Karl Muscat 

White Brothers) ; and Beatrice, Valse de Salon, 
by F. Croft (same publishers). 

From a large pile of songs it is really a matter 
of difficulty to select those most worthy of men- 
ion, a very large majority being identical in 
rage oiggtheir general characteristics. There are three 
very feraot four varieties of the popular song of the 
.Bperiod, and with few exceptions those before 
s belong to one or other of these varieties. 
here are melancholy love ditties; vaguely 













f twelve @eentimental effusions, the attraction of which 
ues, by usually a waltz tune at the end of each verse ; 


Cock), baritone or bass songs decidedly militant or 
nautical in flavour; and ballads with childish 
nd puerile words, such songs as ‘ Twickenham 
Ferry’ and ‘ Auntie’ being fair examples of this 
last and highly admired species. Some welcome 
xceptions will be noted in the following survey, 
but they are neither numerous nor, on the 
hole, remarkable. 
Commencing with Dear Bird of Winter, a 
well-written and rather florid soprano song by 
,| Vilhelm Ganz (Edwin Ashdown), we may also 
ecommend from the same publisher Just to pass 
Time Away, by George Fox; Idle Dreams, 
by G. B. Lissant ; and With the Daisies at her 
feet, by Frank Austin, for soprano,—A Lullaby, 
by W. Monk Gould ; Tribute of Love, by F. K. 
Hattersley ; The Rovers, by Seymour Smith ; 
and The Recall, by C. A. Macirone, for contralto 
or mezzo-soprano,— By Celia’s Arbour, by W. M. 
ould; An Autumn Wind, by W. A. C. Cruick- 
shank ; Why do I love Thee? by Cécile Hartog ; 
ud The Gondolier, by Frank Austin, for tenor, 
nd At the Stepping-Stones, by J. L. Hatton ; 
The Bare-footed Friar, by J. Saxon Swaine; A 
ea Song, by Frank Austin; The Last of the Boys, 
by Michael Watson ; and Old Sailors, by Edwin 
M. Lott, for baritone or bass. 
Messrs. Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co. send, 
mong others not worthy of mention, Spring 
owers, by E. J. Troup, for soprano,—Night 
ind Love, by G. J. Bennett; When All arownd 
Still, by William Harold; and Castles in Spain, 
'y Lady Benedict, for mezzo-soprano or con- 
to,—Portuguese Love Song, by E. J. Troup; 
ud Parted though We Be, by Leonard Barnes, 
For tenor,—and Where is my Loved One? and 
ly Sweetheart, by Charles Salaman; Gondoliera, 
wy Mary Carmichael ; A Village Story, by Jules 
He Sivrai ; To-night or Never, by North Home ; 
werd Fettered yet Free, by A. L. Mora, for bari- 
one. Those who desire something out of the 




























ordinary groove may be pleased with Bygone 
Days, a characteristic setting of some stanzas of 
Burns by Halfdon Kjerulf. 

From a number sent by Messrs, Keppel & Co. 
the first mention is due to Hail and Farewell, a 
sad but expressive and musicianly song by Des- 
mond Ryan. A word of recommendation may 
be given to The Maiden’s Nay, by George 
Fox, and The Lover’s Leap, by Ethel Harraden, 
two spirited songs for baritone; also to Ever 
Since Then, a sentimental ballad for contralto. 
All the following have refrains in waltz measure, 
and there is nothing to choose between them :— 
Waking and Dreaming, by Ethel Harraden ; 
What might Have Been, by Harriet Kendall ; 
Hope, my Darling, by A. H. Behrend ; Not Yet, 
by the same composer ; and Loved for Ever, by 
William Carter. 








Busical Gossiy. 


Wir the exception of the so-called classical 
programme on Wednesday, the performances at 
Covent Garden Theatre under Mr. Gwyllym 
Crowe have not, so far, been of a very elevated 
description. The most interesting item on 
Wednesday was Raff's ‘ Italian’ Suite, a work in 
five movements, of which the first three exhibit 
the composer’s genius in its most favourable 
light. Opinions must be deferred respecting 
the merits of the pianist Herr L. E. Bach until 
he has been heard in some more representative 
work than Liszt’s ‘Hungarian’ Fantasia. Mozart's 
‘Jupiter’ Symphony and Cherubini’s ‘ Anacreon’ 
Overture were included in the programme. 


On Monday last Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson 
& Hodge sold the library of the late Sir Michael 
Costa, including many valuable musical scores 
by eminent composers. The day’s sale brought 
3011. 14s, 


THE series of performances of Wagner’s ‘ Par- 
sifal’ which has just been completed at Bayreuth 
drew an immense number of visitors, and finan- 
cially as well as artistically the success of the 
enterprise has been very satisfactory. Such a 
result is surprising, even to those who have the 
warmest faith in the vitality of Wagner’s work, 
while to those who predicted its decay after the 
personality of the man had been removed it 
must be profoundly humiliating. Next year 
there will be six performances of ‘ Parsifal,’ to 
be followed by three of ‘ Tristan und Isolde.’ 


Tue centenary of the death of the great 
scientific and literary musician generally known 
as Padre Martini is to be celebrated at Bologna 
on October 4th. 


Tue retirement of M. Pasdeloup from the 
direction of the Parisian Concerts Populaires 
will not, it is stated, result in the abandonment 
of the undertaking, M. B. Godard having con- 
sented to take up the conductorship. 


Dr. Ferprvanp Hitter, who has just retired 
from the direction of the Gurzenich Concerts and 
the Conservatorium at Cologne, has been granted 
a pension of 3,000 marks (150l.) by the muni- 
cipality of that city. 

Braums has accepted an invitation from the 
Milan Societ& del Quartetto to take part ina 
series of concerts next spring, in the triple 
capacity of composer, conductor, and pianist. 








DRAMA 


—o— 


THE WEEK. 


HAYMARKET.—Revival of ‘The Waterman.’ Production 
of ‘Evergreen,’ a Version, by W. H. Pollock, of ‘Le Réveil 
du Lion,’ in Two Acts, by Jaime and Bayard ; and of ‘ A Close 
Shave,’ a New Farce by T. W. Speight. 


Mr. Brooxrrerp has commenced his 
summer season at the Haymarket with a 
programme intended to recall past theories 
of management. A two-act comedy has for 





a score years been regarded as intolerable 
to ‘‘men, gods, and columns,” opening or 
concluding farce has long been a thing of 
the past, and ballad opera has yielded to 
burlesque and opéra bouffe. These things, 
however, constitute the entertainment Mr. 
Brookfield provides, which commences with 
a modernization of Dibdin’s ‘The Water- 
man,’ proceeds with ‘ Evergreen,’ a two-act 
comedy of the Scribe period, and concludes 
with ‘A Close Shave,’ an old-fashioned farce 
in which Wright or Buckstone would not 
have hesitated to appear. In the perform- 
ance of ‘The Waterman’ the on thing 
calling for note is the manner in which, by 
a perfect method, Mr. Herbert Reeves as 
Tom Tug conquers the disadvantages of an 
appearance at once insignificant and aggres- 
sive and a weak voice. ‘A Close Shave’ 
is built upon familiar lines, and deals with 
the misfortunes of a needy hairdresser. 
Mr. Kemble acts in this with so much 
drollery, there seems reason to suspect that 
low comedy is the line in which his repu- 
tation will finally be made. 

‘ Evergreen,’ meanwhile, is a new version 
of a play of MM. Jaime and Bayard, an 
earlier version of which, under the title of 
‘The Roused Lion,’ was produced at the 
Haymarket by Mr. Webster, who played 
the hero, so long ago as 1849, or two years 
after the production of the original at the 
Gymnase Dramatique. The alterations made 
by Mr. W. H. Pollock in the story are few. 
To avoid, it may be supposed, a possible 
offence to religious susceptibilities, Madame 
de Saint-Luc and Charlotte de Villedieu be- 
come respectively Madame de Miravel and 
Charlotte de Villemer. That the less high- 
sounding and aristocratic titles of Gustave 
d’Arcy, Alexis Rouvier, and Francois Bellot 
supplant such names as Gustave d’Herbelin 
and Antinoiis de Luxeuil is doubtless attri- 
butable to the desire not to overtax the 
capacities of the company in the way of 
French pronunciation. By putting back 
the action some score years or quarter of a 
century two purposes are answered: the 
striking and picturesque costumes of the 
Empire become available for decorative pur- 
poses, and the training of the old “lion,” 
who is by contrast to shame his youthful 
rivals, is carried back to pre-Revolutionary 
epochs and the institutions of the ancien 
régime. ‘Evergreen’ is thin and artificial 
in plot, and perhaps scarcely defensible in 
teaching. It is, however, neat in construc- 
tion and theatrically effective. The central 
character is an amusing stage type, and 
the surrounding figures have more or less 
of piquancy and originality. Mr. Pollock 
has written some happy dialogue, which 
bears few traces of being translated, and the 
whole, though old-fashioned, goes briskly 
and well. The rédle of an ex-danseuse, now 
posing as a dévote—originally taken by 
Madame Lambquin, played in 1849 by Mrs. 
Keeley, and now assigned Miss M. A. Victor, 
who renders it in very comic fashion—fur- 
nishes some opportunities. In Stanislas de 
Fonblanche—who, finding himself regarded 
as a fogey, yields youth a severe, if not wholly 
edifying lesson er conquering it at every 
form of accomplishment and vice—the in- 
terest centres. This character as played by 
Mr. Brookfield possesses a fine flavour of 
high comedy, and shows a power in the 
actor to take up a line of parts associated 


. 
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with the elder Farren. Mr. Maurice and 
Mr. Conway looked very well in the species 
of modified incroyable costume assigned them, 
and Miss Julia Gwynne played prettily an 
ingénue part. The ensemble of the perform- 
ance was praiseworthy, and the series of 
— of life in the closing days of the 
mpire was admirable. 








HEINRICH LAUBE. 


In Heinrich Laube—whose life of Grillparzer 
we noticed only a fortnight ago—Germany has 
lost one of the very last literary links between 
the past and the present generation. Born in 
1806 at Sprottau, in Silesia, of poor parents, he 
repaired at the age of twenty to Halle as a student 
of theology, but his lively temper and his liberal 
principles soon brought him into collision with 
the university authorities. For having displayed 
the then prohibited German colours, he was 
thrown for six weeks into the carcer, and he left 
the university with the stigma on his certificate, 
“Der Burschenschaft verdichtig.”” His university 
career soon came to an end, and the Polish Re- 
volution of 1830 having aroused in him lively 
sympathies for the questions of the day, he 
began to wage that boisterous war against 
“State and society” for which the Junge 
Deutschland was famous. In 1832 Laube 
settled at Leipzig, where he edited the Zeitung 
fiir die Elegante Welt, and he now began to 
issue, in various forms, those numerous publica- 
tions which stamped him as one of the boldest 
champions of political freedom, and, in some 
respects, also of social licence. His ‘ Reise- 
novellen,’ published in six volumes, greatly in- 
creased his popularity, although, or perhaps 
just because, they were manifest imitations of 
Heine’s ‘ Reisebilder.’* His literary reputation 
did not save him, however, from the rancour 
of the paternal governments. On account of 
his participation in the patriotic Burschen- 
schaft movement, he was successively expelled 
from Leipzig, imprisoned at Berlin, interned 
under special police supervision at Naumburg, 
and finally condemned to seven years’ imprison- 
ment in a fortress. Thanks to the intercession 
of the Princess Piickler-Muskau, the punishment 
was reduced to eighteen months, which the 
— criminal was allowed to spend fishing, 

unting, and writing on the estate of that 
generous lady. After having written a consider- 
able number of novels Laube turned to the 
drama with signal success. The most popular of 
his dramatic productions are ‘Struensee’ and the 
play ‘Die Karlsschiiler,’ which is a very clever 
dramatization of Schiller’s flight from Stuttgart. 
In the stormy year of 1848 he was returned a 
member of the National Assembly at Frankfurt, 
but like so many Liberals who had helped to 
bring about the ‘‘ March Revolution” of that 
year, he joined, if not the conservative, still 
the moderate party, and having disagreed with 
his constituency he retired, in 1849, from 
political life. In 1850 the former “heaven- 
stormer”’ was appointed ‘“‘ artistic director” at 
the Hofburg Theatre at Vienna, and wrote, 
among other plays, his successful drama ‘ Count 
Essex.’ Resigning his post at Vienna in 1866, 
he became in the following year director of the 
Stadttheater at Leipzig. Three years later 
he returned to Vienna, where he founded another 
Stadttheater. Heinrich Laube will best be 
remembered as an influential factor in the 
political movement of Germany before the year 
1848, and as a successful dramatist. He was 
buried in the Protestant cemetery of Vienna; a 
small company only of personal friends and 
admirers followed the remains of the genial 
veteran writer to the grave. 








Bramatic Gossiy, 


Mr. Brooxrierp will shortly revive at the 
Haymarket Planché’s two-act comedy ‘Not a 





Bad Judge,’ in which he will play the character 
of Lavater. Miss Nellie Bromley will appear 
as Louise. 


Mrs. Lanorry’s first reappearance in England 
took place on Monday evening at the Theatre 
Royal, Newcastle-on-Tyne, as Lady Ormond, 
in ‘Peril.’ Mr. Charles Coghlan played Capt. 
Bradford. 

A FARCICAL comedy, entitled ‘A Wet Day,’ 
and a burlesque opera, entitled ‘ Impatience,’ 
are promised for Wednesday afternoon next at 
the Vaudeville. 

Miss Mary ANnpeERSON will resume on the 
6th of September, at the Lyceum, the repre- 
sentations of ‘Pygmalion and Galatea’ and 
‘Comedy and Tragedy.’ 

Tue regular season at the Haymarket will 
commence in November with the revival of 
‘Diplomacy,’ with Mrs. Bernard Beere as the 
Countess Zicka and Miss Calhoun as Dora. 

Mr. Burnanp’s rewritten burlesque of ‘ Black- 
Eyed See-usan’ is up to the level of its author’s 
best efforts in the same line. The writing is 
humorous and effective, and the whole is put 
together with much ingenuity and neatness. 
The whole is overloaded at the Alhambra with 
spectacle, which fails, however, quite to conceal 
its proportions. 

THE Beatrice Comedy Company at the Grand 
Theatre has played a twelve nights’ engagement 
in ‘The Wages of Sin.’ 

A cCOMEDY-DRAMA, entitled ‘Faith; or, Ed- 
dication and Rights,’ is promised at the Gaiety 
for the 27th inst. 

A comeEpy entitled ‘Needles and Pins’ will 
be given at Toole’s Theatre by the Augustin 
Daly Company on Saturday morning next. 








To CORRESPONDENTS.—G. W. A.—received. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 





STANFORD'S 
TOURIST GUIDE-BOOKS. 


NEW EDITIONS, 1884. 
—— 


SECOND EDITION, with Three Maps, 
Feap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d.; paper cover, 2s. 6d. 


JENKINSON’S 
SMALLER PRACTICAL GUIDE 
TO NORTH WALES. 


By H. J. JENKINSON, F.R.G.S., 
Author of the ‘ Practical Guide to the Isle of Wight,’ &c. 
The Large Edition may be had, price 6s. 6d. 
*.* Complete Lists of Jenkinson’s Guides post free for 
Penny Stamp. 


STANFORD'S TWO-SHILLING SERIES OF 
TOURIST GUIDES. 


New Volume.—Fcap. 8vo. with Three Maps, cloth, 2s. 


TOURIST’S GUIDE TO THE 
CHANNEL ISLANDS. 


Containing General Descriptions of Guernsey and Jersey, 
with Excursions from St. Peter’s Port and St. Heliers. 
By G. P. BEVAN, F.G.S8. F.S.8. 

“It is marked by the author’s well-known care and 
method, and may be accepted as containing all information 
essential to the visitor at the most charming of British 
marine resorts.”— Zimes, 


THIRD EDITION, fcap. 8vo. with Map and Plan, cloth, 2s. 


’ 

TOURIST’S GUIDE to YORK- 
SHIRE, North and East Ridings. Containing full In- 
formation concerning all the Favourite Places of Resort, 
both on the Coast and Inland. 

By G. P. BEVAN, F.G.8. F.8.8. 


SECOND EDITION, fcap. 8vo. with Map, cloth, 2s. 


TOURIST’S GUIDE to DERBY- 


SHIRE. Containing full Information concerning all 
Places of Interest and Resort within the County. 

By the Rev. J. C. COX, 
Author of ‘ Notes on the Churches of Derbyshire,’ &c. 


STANFORD'S TWO-SHILLING SERIES 


Also vontains Guides to Berkshire, Cambridge, Cornwall, 
North and South Devon, Dorset, English Lake District, 
Essex, Hampshire, Kent, Through London, Round 
About London, Norfolk, Somerset, Surrey, Sussex, 
Warwick, Yorkshire West Riding. Complete List of 
the Series post free for penny stamp. 








London : 
EDWARD STANFORD, 55, Charing Cross, 8,W. 
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Now ready, 


INDEX TO THE 
ENGLISH CATALOGUE 
OF BOOKS. 


Vol, Il. JANUARY, 1874, to DECEMBER, 1g 

































Compiled by SAMPSON Lov. 


Royal 8vo. half-morocco, price 18%, 





Now ready, 


MARCUS AURELIUS 
ANTONINUS. 


BY 


PAUL BARRON WATSON. 


With Frontispiece Portrait. 


Demy 8vo. gilt top, cloth extra, price 15s, 


SEA STORIES 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


LIBRARY EDITIONS, small post 8vo. cloth extra, bevel 
boards, price 6s, each. 








A SEA QUEEN. 


The Daily Telegraph says :—‘* Mr. Clark Russell lets the heroine of 
latest novel, ‘A Sea Queen,’ speak for herself, and a charming tale 
has to tell us of the sea and its brave and hardy sailors and i 
varying aspects....* Sea Queen’ lacks none of that vigour and 
which have made ‘The Wreck of the Grosvenor’ and ‘ : 


* poor . 

fresh and charming, full of fine thought and abundant observation, 
we cannot give it higher praise than to say it is worthy of a place 
the capital sea-stories from the same source which have preceded it.” 


The WRECK of the “GROSVENOR 


Fourth Edition. 

“If Dana and Defoe had written together they could not have 
duced anything better. The truth, the freshness, and the power of 
story are wonderful, but they gain additional charm from the 
and modest manner in which it is told. In short, the book isa 
work of art, and of an art the secret of which has long been supposet 
be lost.” — Vanity Fair. 

A Sixpenny Edition, 4to. in paper wrapper, is also published. 


JOHN HOLDSWORTH: Chief Ma 
Third Edition. 
“The book is really one of the freshest and prettiest stories that ha 


appeared for a long time. Altogether it is a thoroughly beautif C 
wholesome, enthralling stery. Everybody ought to read it, and every on 
body with a heart ought to thank the author for having written it. 
Morning Post Goo 
“We have enjoyed this book so heartily ourselves that weshall 
quite sorry for all persons capable of appreciating a really good a0 J 
into whose hands it does not happen to fa!l.""—Standard. 0al 
<> gage N 
" . f th an 
The LADY MAUD: a Narrative 0 N 
Less of a Schooner Yacht. ot 
‘In point of literary merit we are inclined to think that ‘The R d 
Maud ’ is better than anything he has yet produced....The story # e 
skilfully worked up, and it is itself described with rea! power. 
same t Seer 


A SAILOR’S SWEETHEART. Fo 
“ ena few things finer in the whole range of English fiction, 


trowg 


the days of Defoe downwards, than the account in the work before m4 
how the sailing ship ‘ Waldershire’ doubled Cape Horn: it 1s not 


powerful picture, but is a tremendous reality. Truth and knowleise’) 
written in every line and word. He gives us the sailor as he J 
without the least straining after poetical effect, makes us see ~ 
the fascination of the sea for those who know it, not 4s evap pert 
painters, but out of familiar intimacy with its most terrible a8 

its commonest phases.’'—Graphic. 


THE LITTLE LOO. ; 


“ Let any one commence reading this vigorously written creatiot 


i ing i h d is reached. 
there will be no fear of his laying it down till the en Public Opie 


« Will be prized by all those who like to have a really good 
told in a really good way.’’"—Scotsman. 








London: 
Sampson Low, MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGT 
Crown Buildings, 188, Fleet-street, E.C. 
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IVE TWO 
BELINOD A 
By RHODA BROUGHTON. 
B18 


By Mrs. Henry Wood. 


‘i East Lynne. 
Anne Hereford. 
Bessy Rane. 
The Channings. 
USE Court Netherleigh. 


Dene Hollow. 
Edina. 
Elster’s Folly. 
George Canterbury’s Will. 
: Johnny Ludlow. (1st Series.) 
Johnny Ludlow. (2nd Series.) 
Lady Adelaide. 
‘18. BA Life’s Secret. 
Lord Oakburn’s Daughters. 
§ Master of Greylands. 
b Mildred Arkell. 
“= Mrs. Halliburton’s Troubles. 
Orville College. 
Oswald Cray. 
uw Parkwater. 
ww wie’ Pomeroy Abbey. 
aaag Red Court Farm. 
Roland Yorke. 
Shadow of Ashlydyat. 
St. Martin’s Eve. 
Trevlyn Hold. 
Verner’s Pride. 
Within the Maze. 





ublished. 








y Rhoda Broughton. 


viet’ Cometh up as a Flower. 
‘<4 Good-bye, Sweetheart ! 

Joan. 

Nancy. 

Not Wisely but too Well. 

ws" Red as a Rose is She. 

‘| Second Thoughts. 





aed No Relations. 





By Mrs. Augustus Craven. 
A Sister’s Story. 











[Now ready. | 





By Mrs. Alexander. 
The Admiral’s Ward. 
Look before you Leap. 
Her Dearest Foe. 

The Wooing o’t. 
Which shall it be ? 
The Freres. 


The Executor. [In the press. 





By Mrs. Annie Edwardes. 
Leah: a Woman of Fashion. 
Ought We to Visit Her? 
Stephen Lawrence: Yeoman. 
A Ball Room Repentance. 








By Mrs. Riddell. 
Mystery in Palace Gardens. 





| By Mrs. Parr. 


Adam and Eve. 
Dorothy Fox. 





By Hawley Smart. 


Breezie Langton. 





By Marcus Clarke. 


For the Term of his Natural Life. 





By Florence Montgomery. 
_ Misunderstood. 
Thrown Together. 
Seaforth. 





By Jessie Fothergill. 
The First Violin. 
Probation. 

Healey. 
The Wellfields. 
Kith and Kin. 








BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


Each Work can be had separately, price 6s., of all Booksellers in Town or Country. 


NEW ADDITIONS TO THE SERIES:— 
ROBERT ORD’S ATONEMENT. 


By R. N. CAREY. 


By Rosa N. Carey. 
Wooed and Married. 
Nellie’s Memories. 
Barbara Heathcote’s Trial. 


By Hon. Lewis Wingfield. 
Lady Grizel. 


By Baroness Tautpheeus. 
The Initials. | Quits! 


By Mrs. Campbell Praed. 


Policy and Passion. 


By Helen Mathers. 
Comin’ thro’ the Rye. 
Sam’s Sweetheart. 


By J. Sheridan Le Fanu. 
In a Glass Darkly. 


By Anthony Trollope. 
The Three Clerks. 


By Jane Austen. 


(The only Complete Edition, besides the Steventon 
Edition, at 63s.) 


[Ready this day. 























Emma. 
Lady Susan, and The Watsons. 
Mansfield Park. 

Northanger Abbey, 


SUASION. 


Pride and Prejudice. 
Sense and Sensibility. 


By Mrs. Notley. 


Olive Varcoe. 


By Lady Georgiana Fullerton. 
Too Strange not to be True. 
Ellen Middleton. 


By W. Clark Russell. 


An Ocean Free Lance. 


and Per- 








[/n the press. 





BENTLEY’S FOREIGN FAVOURITE NOVELS. 
By Hector Malot. 


By E. Werner. 


No Surrender. 


Success: and How he Won It. 


Under a Charm. 
RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington-street, London, 





Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


: EC. *,* For LIST of NEW WORKS of FICTION, see page 196. 
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“THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘NOTES AND QUERIES.” 


Edinburgh Review, October, 1889, 


Now ready, price 10s. 6d. each, cloth boards, with very Copious Index, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Vols. L, IL, IIL, IV,, V., 


VI., VII, VIII, and IX. 


SIXTH SERIES. 


NorEs AND QUERIES contains, in addition to a great variety of similar Notes and Replies, Articles of Interest on the following Subjects. 


ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH HISTORY. 


The Dream and Death of Thomas, Lord Lyttelton—The Elective 
and Deposing Power of Parliament—Anne Boleyn—Scottish 
Titles—Burial-Place of Edmund, Duke of Somerset—Elizabeth, 
Queen of Robert Bruce—Bondmen in England—Serfdom in 
Scotland—Grahame, Viscount Dundee—A Jacobite Letter— 
Abbotsford in 1825—Compurgators—Bishop of Ross, Scotland, 
1417—Knox’s ‘ History of the Reformation’—Good Friday and 
Easter Sunday, temp. Charles II1.—The Jews in England in the 
Thirteenth Century— Warrants for the Execution of Charles I. 
—The Fitzalans and Stewarts. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


T. Allington—William Ray—Caspar Hauser—Charles Owen of 
Warrington—Paolo Sarpi—The Descent of William Penn— 
William, Abbot of Ramsey—A. H. Rowan—George Cromer, 
Archbishop of Armagh—Matthew Smith, the first Principal of 
Brasenose College, Uxford—James Sayers, the Caricaturist— 
Jeremiah Horrox. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY and LITERARY HISTORY. 


Shakspeariana—The Authorship of Anonymous Works—Milton’s 
‘L’Allegro’—Unpublished Letters of Macaulay—‘ Histoire des 
Médecins Juifs Anciens et Moderne’— Earle’s ‘ Philology of the 
English Tongue ’—Unpublished Poems by Burns—Dr. Johnson 
and Mrs. Turton—‘ From Greenland’s Icy Mountains ’—Chap- 
Books—Lord Byron in Scotland—Welsh Language—Unpub- 
lished Letter of John Wesley—The Works of Thomas Fuller— 
The Welsh Testament—Burns’s Ode on the American Civil War 
—Opus Questionum divi Augustini—Letter of Smollett—‘ The 
Pilgrim’s Progress’—Development of the Press, 1824-1874— 
Books written by Mrs. Olivia Serres: ‘The Book.’ 


POPULAR ANTIQUITIES and FOLK-LORE. 


Ague Charms—Birds of [11 Omen—Candlemas Gills—Eggs and 
Drunkenness—Evil Eye—Jewish Superstitions—Hydrophobia 
prevented—Handkerchief thrown on Suicide’s Coffin—Ladies and 
Lionesses—The Seven Whistlers. 


POETRY, BALLADS, and DRAMA. 


The real Richelieu and Bulwer’s Richelieu—“ The Irish Brigade” 
—Thomas Decker—Mrs, Siddons a Sculptor—Barham’s Lines on 
Dean Ireland—Browning’s “ Lost Leader” —The Lord Chamber- 
lain’s Inspection of Plays—Emma Isola—A Poem by W. M. 
Praed—Goethe—Shelley—Henry VIII. as a Poet—The Austra- 
lian Drama—Charles I, as a Poet—Sheridan and Sir John Suck- 
ling—Oxfordshire Christmas Miracle-Play—Christmas Mummers 
in Dorsetshire—Dante and his Translators—The Christian Year. 


POPULAR and PROVERBIAL SAYINGS. 


“You know who the Critics are” —‘ You may put it in your eye 
and see none the worse for it””—Called Home—God’s Church and 
the Devil's Chapel—U naccustomed as I am to public speaking— 
Tout vient & point—Wise after the event—La Parole a été don- 
née 4 ’homme—Robbing Peter to Pay Paul—The End justifies 
the Means—The English seewes a Yoole and is a Foole. 





PHILOLOGY. 
Carr = Carse—Heel Taps—“ Bloody”—Spurring—Nor for 1, 
—Vagaries of Spelling—Spelling Reforms—Surrey Proving 
isms—Quadragesimalis—S. v. Z.—English Words compared yj 
the Icelandic—Gingham—The Termination Y in Place-Names 
Calomel—Yeux—Cameo—Hall, Wych, and Salt Works—g, 
dongate—Shakspeare’s Name. 


GENEALOGY and HERALDRY. 
The Insignia of the Knights of the Garter—Arms of Hungary, 
Dering Roll of Arms—Unsettled Baronetcies—The Arm 
Sir Francis Drake—The Arms of English Sees—Bar Sinister 
Strawberry Leaves on Coronets—Byron Arms—F. E, R, 7 
the Savoy Arms—Seal of Prince of Livonia—The Templars x 
Hospitallers. 


FINE ARTS. 
Portraits of Dr. Johnson—Marks on Porcelain—I talian Wy 
of Art at Paris in 1815—Sir Joshua Reynolds; Miss Day: dh 
Day—Portrait of Barbor—Church Plate—Various Paintings 
Engravings. 

ECCLESIASTICAL MATTERS. 
Altar Rails, Covered—Liddell v. Westerton—Ecclesiastical Vs 
ments—Funeral Garlands—The Cistercians—* Prester Ji 
and the Arms of the See of Chichester—Penance in the Chur 
of England—Laud’s Service Buik—Epitaph of Cardinal How 
at Rome—St. Cuthbert’s Burial-place—Old Northern Engi 
MS. Psalter—Bere Regis Church—Sacred Vessels—A Ron 
Catholic Visitation in 1709—Episcopal Titles—St. George's Lof 
—Registrum Sacrum Bataviannm—Communion Tokens—Fasi 
Communion in the Church of England—The Title of Revere 
—Consecration of Church Plate—‘ Defender of the Faith’ 
The ‘ Breeches”’ Bible. 


CLASSICAL SUBJECTS. 
The Latin Version of Bacon’s Essays—Greek Anthology 
Martial’s Epigram xiii. 75—Lucretian Notelets—Medieval 
Modern Latin and Greek Verse—Mittitur in disco—Catull 
“Hoe ut dixit”—‘Sandon” (Horace)—Cicero—Lueus 4 1 
Lucendo, 


TOPOGRAPHY. 
Sandwich Islands—Origin of the Names of the American Si 
—Arthur’s Oven on the Carron—Scottish History—The Yaril 
Oak—Hart Hall, Oxford—Old Kensington—Travelling in! 
Forty Years Ago—The Equestrian Statue in Hyde Put 
Arthurian Localities: Scotland—The Sacred Lotus—St, Ji 
Chapel, Bedford-row. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Christian Names—Pillar Posts—Hanging in Chains and Iron 
George III. and the Pig—The Kilkenny Cats—The Waterlo 

Peninsular Medals—The Clerical a Healthy Profession—Unls 

Games of the Middle Ages—Itinerant Empirics—Sunday Ne 
papers—Gipsies—The Wordsworth—Double Returns 10 Parl 
mentary Elections—Curiosities of Corporation Records—Spitt 
Apparitions —The “Dial” System of Telegraphy— Prof 
Becker’s “ Gallus” —Skating Literature—Cricket—London ( 
panies, or Guilds—A Travelling Tutor of the Olden Tine 
Gunpowder Plot—Baths in the Middle Ages—The Little ™ 
mer— W hitsuntide—M ichaelmas—Christmas Contrasts. 





Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, 


20, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
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Second Edition, price 5s. 
guiGHT AILMENTS: their Nature and Treat- 





ment. By LIONEL 8. BEALE, F.R.S. 
J. & A. Churchill. 











Thick small 4to. 616 pp. half-Roxbargh, price 21s. nett, 
TKINSON’S GLOSSARY of the CLEVELAND 
DIALECT, Explanatory, Derivative, and Critical. 


lossary has long been out of — and scarce. few 
Mr. Atlases corned up, and are now at the above ‘an 
omtemen wishing to secure a copy should do 20 at once. 


John Sampson, Bookseller, York. 


en 
HANDBOOK of the ENGLISH VERSION of 


Bo Copious E: ive Tables. 
A. ~ na” ERT DD. Crown ove. yn cloth, 6s. 


a i tags “pooh mea paren ere not contained in any single work 
aunt 8, Bagster & Sons (Limited), 15, Paternoster-row, London. 


HE TOPS of the MOUNTAINS. 
Price 3s. 6d. 
«A remarkable little work. An attempt to lift the veil which obscures 
aus deluvian settiement of nations." ae Se master. 
“This scholarly little work. ”—Glasgow Herald, 
Remington & Co. Covent-garden, London. 




































Ss. 

APER 3—NON-ATTAINMENTS of the 
P REVISED VERSION of 1881 of the NEW TESTAMENT. By 
F. PARKER. Price 6d. each, or 30 Copies for 10s., delivered per post 
free. Remittance can be made by postal order or stamps. 


London : Messrs. Collingridge, 148, Aldersgate-street, E.C. 













en 
Jn Use at Eton, Westminster, Harrow, Cheltenham College, Christ’s 
Hospital, St. Paul’s, Merchant Taylors’, City of London School, 
Greenwich Hospital School, Edinburgh Academy, &e. 


[LLE's NEW GRADUATED COURSE. 






The p Beginner’ s Own French Book. 2s,—Key to the 







Easy sy French Poetry for Beginners, 2s. 
French Grammar. 5s. 6d.—Key to the Same, 3s, 
Répertoire des Prosateurs, 6s, 6d, 
Modéles de Poésie. 6s, 
Manuel Etymologique. 2s, 6d, 
A Synoptical Table of French Verbs, 6d, 
Whittaker & Co. 2, White Hart-street, Toes, 1 E.C. 














Fifth Edition, royal 8vo. in on cee pee hy} bat ane, 1s. 3d.; 
cloth g it, red 

UTHORSHIP AND PUBLICATION, 

A Concise Guide to Authors in matters relating to Printing, Pub- 

a faveceens, &c., including the Law of Copyright and a Biblio- 

hical Appendix 

= "A work which every author, whether experienced or not, should 

ly possess.’’ ledg 


= 





London: Wyman & Sons, 74-76, Great Queen-street, W.C. 





Next week, the Third Edition, 10s. 6d., of 
ETERINARY NOTES for HORSE OWNERS: 
an Every-day Horse Book. 
By Capt. M. H. HAYES, 


: on the Flat and Across Co’ Sonaees,’ ‘Training and 
orse Management in India,’ 


This Edition is in great part rewritten, and ll the most recent 
information on all points connected with the nature and treatment of 
equine diseases. It forms the most perfect manual in existence. 


W. Thacker & Co. 87, Newgate-street, London. 


Author of ‘ Ridin 





NOW READY, 
ELEVENTH EDITION, 


Completing Twenty-First Thousand, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


NATURAL LAW in the SPIRITUAL WORLD: 


By Professor HENRY DRUMMOND, F.R.S.E. F.G.8. 


The British Quarterly Review:—“The extraordinary success of the 
work is due to its merits. Its form and its leading ideas are quite 
original ; its style is admirable.” 





The Spectator :—‘‘ This is one of the most impressiy ugg 
books on religion that we have read asd a long | time. Ne. one who reads 
the papers entitled ‘ Bi i ’ «Eternal Life,’ and 
* Classification,’ to say nothing of as others in this volume, will fail to 

ize in Mr. Dr d a new and powerful teacher.”’ 








The Literary Churchman :—“ Most able and interesting. Mr. Drum- 
mond writes perfect English ; his ideas are fresh, and expressed with 
admirable felicity.” 


London: Hodder & Stough 





27, Pi Tow. 










THE NEW ARCADIA, 









MISS ROBINSON’S NEW POEMS. 


Now ready, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


AND OTHER POEMS. 


By A. MARY F. ROBINSON, 
Author of ‘ The Life of Emily Bronté,’ ‘ A Handful of Honeysuckles,’ and ‘ The Crowned Hippolytus.’ 


“ Altogether the volume is one of originality, boldness, and power.”—Atheneum, August 2, 


“A new volume from Miss Robinson is always a pleasure, and her readers will Sey hope that her singing days are 
not over, as she hints despairingly in the concluding song.”— Pall Mall Gazette, May 24 


“The idylls are very remarkable poems......They are clearly and strongly expressed. One can listen to this kind of 
poetry. It has the secret of compelling an audience—the secret of all the ballad poets.”—Contemporary Review, August. 


ELLIS & WHITE, 29, New Bond-street, W. 
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GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, 


NEW BOND-STREET, W. 


ADVAN TAGES—Ample and continuous supply of Books. 
Large and varied selection of Musical Works, 
Newest French and German Books. 


From SEVEN SHILLINGS upwards. 
For periods of THREE MONTHS and upwards. 


THE LIBRARIAN 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, 


NEW BOND-STREET, W. 


MR. HERBERT SPENCER'S PAMPHLET. 
Just published, paper covers, ls. ; or on better paper, in cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE MAN versus the STATE. 
By HERBERT SPENCER. 

Containing ‘The yaw TORYISM,’ ‘ The COMING SLAVERY.’ ‘The 
SINS ef LEGISLA er — The GREAT POLITICAL SUPERSTI- 
TION.’ Reprinted from thi ary iew, with a Postscript. - 
Williams & Norgate, 14, ‘aaanes, Covent-garden, and Edin- 
burgh ; and at the Railway Bookstalls. 


Y LIONEL S. BEALE, F.R.S., Professor of 
edicine in King's College, London. 
SLIGHT peat... their Nature and Treatment. 5s. 
— 2% aad with the MICROSCOPB. 100 cane, 21s. 


The MICROSCOPE in a. 86 Plates. 2ls. 

BIOPLASM : an I dicine and Physiology. 6s. 6d. 
PROTOPLASM ; or, Matter ana Life. [4 New Edition preparing. 
DIAGNOSIS and TREATMENT of URINARY DISEASES. [ Preparing. 
On LIFE and on VITAL ——” 5s. 

The MYSTERY of LIFE. 3s. 6d. 

LIFE THEORIES and RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 5s. 6d. 

The “MACHINERY” of LIFE. 2s. 

DISEASE GERMS. (Soiled Copiesonly.) 8s. 6d. 

KIDNEY DISEASES, &c. (A New Edition preparing. 
London: J. & A. Churchill. 


HGENIX FIRE OFFICE, LOMBARD -sTREET 
and CHARING CROSS, LONDON. —Established 1782. 
rg my Loss by Fire and Lightning Vora in ail parts “ 





(Harrison 











we World. with pr 
WILLIAM C MADDOSALD, Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, } Secrwtas ies, 





UN FIRE and LIFE OFFICES. 
Threadneedle-street, E.C.; Charing Cross, 8.W.; 
Oxford-street (corner of Vere-street), W. 

FIRE.—Established 1710. Home and Foreign Insurances at moderate 
rates. LIFE. Low Kates for Young 
Lives. Large Bonuses. at 8 settlement of Claims. 

64, CORNHILL. 

PERILS ABOUND ON EVERY SIDE! 

HE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
MPANY insures against 
ACCIDENTS o; ALL KINDS—ON LAND OR WATER, 
I 5 
Ant 228 ews val baie « A Ss. the at Income. and pays 
mpany. 

Chairman—HARVIE M. FARQUHAR, Esq. 


ea nd to Ss Clerks at the te atl Stations, the Local Agents, or 
Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross; or at the 
Cornhill, Londen, E 











WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





JOHN BROGDEN, 


ART GOLDSMITH, 


CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 





ALEEN'S SOLID LEATHEB 
PORTMANTEAUDS. 
ALLEN’S VICTORIA DRESSING BAG. Cash 
ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS. _ Discount, 
ALLEN’S NEW GLADSTONE BAG. 10 per cent. 
ALLEN’ NEW CATALOGUE of £00 Articles for Continental Traveb 


— 87, West Strand, London. 





EAL & SON’S 
NEW SPRING MATTRESS, 


(As Exhibited at the Health Exhibition.) 
Warranted good and serviceable at a very moderate price. 
8 ft., 288. ; 3 ft. 6 in., 32s.; 4 feet, 36s.; 4 ft. 6in., 40s, 


A Catalogue of Bedsteads and Furniture, with 900 Designs, and Price 
List of Bedding, free by post. 


195 to 198, Tottenham Court-road, W. 


FURNISH your HOUSES = APARTMENTS 


meunane “y noe soutee. 
The Original, Best, and most Liberal. 
Founded a.p. 1868. 
Cash Prices. No extra charge for time given. 
Illustrated Priced Catalogue, with full particulars of terms, post free. 
F. MOEDER, 248, 249, 250, Tottenham Court-road; and 19, 20, and 4, 
Morwell-street, W.' Established 1862. 


G PARKLING MORELLA, 
The New High-Class SUBSTITUTE for WINE, 














SPECIALLY PREPARED 





alkali and other impurities prejudicial to the skin,” 





PE ARB 8S’ 


S 0A P. 
FOR DELICATE SKINS. 


Mr, JAMES STARTIN, the late eminent Surgeon, wrote :—“I always use it myself and recom- 
mend to my Patients PEARS’ SOAP in preference to any other as being more free from excess of 


Sold Everywhere. 








void of Lt ao from Ye pure i of = ee Kentish 

Morel Cherry ; nokia ints, at 2ls. perdoubie dozen. Ke- 

mittance with LH, no booki Not less than eee dozen delivered in 

London, or to any British Hallway Station. Sample piat bottle by pust 

for 1s. 6d. Special terms for philanthropic objects, ATS, 1é.es, KC. 

The Trade Supplied. 

y to Tuomas Grant & Sons, Maidstone, Producers also of the 

nm Tonic Liqueurs, “Grant's Morella Cherry “Grant s 

Drange ” and “ Grant's Ginger Cognac,” the best of all remedies tur 
ri of the stomach. A bottle by post. as sample, for 4s. 10u., 

pane to our London Office, 22, Walbrook, Ec 


DINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA, 
Medi 


ical Profession for over Forty Years have 
of thts Fue Solution of erpomn 
of STOMA No nike. 
ACHE, St y* INDIGESTION gad ax as yx*: — 
Infan' 
—¥ 








Of all Chemists. 
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WARD, LOCK & CO 


The TIMES says:— 
oe — Dictionary of Dates’ is the most universal book of reference in a moderate 
compass that we know of in the English language.” 
In 1 vol. cloth, price 18s.; half-calf, 24s; full or tree calf, 3ls. 6d. 
THE SEVENTEENTH EDITION OF 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES. 


RELATING to ALL AGES and NATIONS, for UNIVERSAL REFERENCE, 
ENLARGED, CORRECTED, and REVISED THROUGHOUT. 


By BENJAMIN VINCENT, 
Librarian of the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 

CONTAINING ABOUT 10,000 DISTINCT ARTICLES AND 80,000 DATES AND FACTS. 

“Originally a mere collection of dates, it has become a cyclopedia in a moderate com- 
pass, the most comprehensive of reference books within the limits of one volume.” 

The 7imes on the Seventeenth Edition. 
“* It is by far the readiest and most reliable work of its kind.”—Standard, 
Prospectus post free on application. 


THE BEST COOKERY BOOK IN 1HE WORLD. 


IMPROVED and ENLARGED EDITION (385th Thousand), strongly bound, 7s. 6d. ; 
cloth gilt, gilt edges, 8s. 6d.; half-calf, 10s. 6d. 


MRS. BEETON’S BOOK of HOUSEHOLD 


MANAGEMENT. Comprising 1,350 PAGES, 4,000 RECIPES and INSTRUCTIONS, 
1,000 ENGRAVINGS, and NEW COLOURED COOKERY PLATES. With Quantities, 
Time, Costs, and Seasons, Directions for Carving, Management of Children, Arrange- 
ment and Economy of the Kitchen, Duties of Servants, the Doctor, Legal Memoranda, 
and 250 Bills of Fare. 

*,* Asa Wedding Gift, Birthday Book, or Presentation Volume at any period of the 
year, Mrs. Beeton’s ‘ Household Management’ is entitled to the very first place. In half- 
calf binding, price Half-a-Guinea, The book will last a lifetime, and save money every day. 

** A volume which will be, for many years to come, a treasure to be made much of in 
every English household.”—Standard, 


Prospectus post free on application. 
THE BEST WORK FOR SELF-EDUCATORS. 
Complete in 3 vols. royal 8vo. cloth gilt, each 7s. 6d.; half-calf, 12s. 


The UNIVERSAL INSTRUCTOR; or, Self: 


Culture for All. A Complete Cyclopedia of Learning and Self-Education, meeting 
the requirements of all Classes of Students, and forming a perfect System of Intellec- 
tual Culture. With upwards of 2,000 Illustrations. 
** The work is excellent, and it is to be hoped it may meet with the popularity it de- 
serves. ’— Atheneum. 
“ We are quite sure that any person who could really master the contents of this one 
volume (i. e., Volume I.) would be one of the most accomplished men of his generation.” 
Iilustrated London News. 
*,.* Hundreds of Educational and other Journals have favourably reviewed the * Uni- 
versal Instructor,’ and the Publishers have received numerous letters from Schoolmasters 
and other persons testifying to the great usefulness and value of the work. 


Prospectus post free on application. 


ENTIRELY NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 
In 1 vol. half-leather, 18s, 


BEETON’S DICTIONARY of UNIVERSAL 














INFORMATION relating to GEOGRAPHY, HISTORY, and BIOGRAPHY. EN- | 


TIRELY NEW EDITION, REWRITTEN THROUGHOUT. With Maps. 


“In proposing to themselves, as the chief aim of their enterprise, a combination of 
accuracy, compactness, comprehensiveness, and cheapness, the publishers have achieved a 
success which cannot fail to be appreciated by the public.”—Glasgow Herald. 


Post 8vo. cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 


EVERYBODY'S LAWYER: a Practical Com- 


ndium of the General Principles of English Jurisprudence. Containing 14,600 
TATEMENTS of the LAW. With a Full Index of 27,000 References. New Edition, 
Revised by a Barrister. 








1. London. Map and 35,000 Cab Fares. 


2. Environs of London, 18. Abbotsford, Melrose, and Land of Scott. 32, Whitby and Neighbourhood. 
3. Edinburgh and Environs, 19, Oban and the Western Isles, 33. Redear and Neighbourhood. 

4. Dublin and Neighbourhood, 20. Inverness and Neighbourhood. 34. Saltburn-by-the-Sea. 

7. Glasgow and the Clyde. 21. Skye, Orkney, and Shetland. 35. Bridlington Quay, Filey, &c. 
8. Liverpool and Environs, 22. Perth, Dundee, Xc. 36. Buxton and Peak District. 

9. Leeds and Vicinity. 23. Aberdeen, Deeside, and Balmoral. 37. Matlock and Dovedale. 
9a.Furness Abbey and Neighbourhood. 24, Cork, Glengarriff, and Bantry. 38. Harrogate and Neighbourhood. 
10. Nottingham and Environs. 25. Killarney and 8. W. Ireland. 39. Ilkley and its Surroundings, 
11. Brighton and Suburbs, 26, Limerick, the Shannon, Kilkee. 39a.The City of York. 

12. The Channel Islands, 27. Connemara (Western Islands). 40. Leamington, Warwick, &c. 
13. The Isle of Wight. 28. County Wicklow. 41, Kenilworth and Neighbourhood. 
14, The Isle of Man. 29. Southport and Vicinity. 42, Stratford-on-Avon. 





15. The English Lake District. 
16, The Trosachs, Loch Lomond, Loch Katrine. | 
*‘ Well written and ooee deserve a wide circulation.” —Atheneum, 
“* Chatty and attractive ha 
a standard novel.”—<Ayr Observer, 


-S PUBLICATIONS, 


THE BEST, CHEAPEST, AND MOST ATTRACTIVE GUIDE-BOOKS ISSUED. 


WARD & LOCK’S PICTORIAL GUIDE-BOOKS. 


With Maps and Plans, and Coloured and other Engravings, price ONE SHILLING each. 
17. Ayr, Arran, Dumfries, and Land of Burns, | 


29a.Morecambe Bay and Neighbourhood. 
30. North Wales and its Watering Places, 


ndbooks, almost as difficult to lay aside when once opened as 


THE CHEAPEST ENCYCLOPZDIA EVER PUBLISHED, 
Now ready, in 4 vols. half-roan, 42¢.; half-calf, 63s. 
AN ENTIRELY NEW AND REVISED EDITION OF 


BEETON’S ILLUSTRATED ENCYCLOPADy 
OF UNIVERSAL INFORMATION. 


REWRITTEN THROUGHOUT, AND CONTAINING SOME THOUSANps 
OF ADDITIONAL ARTICLES. ’ 
The Work comprises Geography, History, Biography, Art, Science, and Literature 
contains about 4,000 Pages, 50,000 Articles, and 2,000 Engravings and Coloured Man 
‘« We know of no book which in such small compass gives so much information,” 
‘* A perfect mine of information.”—Leeds Mercury. So 
Prospectus post free on application. 


ENTIRELY NEW EDITION OF HOOD’S WORKS. 
Printed with great care, on the finest paper, comprising 5,400 pages, with about 
1,000 Engravings. 
In 11 vols, demy 8vo. cloth, 82s. 6d. ; half-calf or half-morocco, 115s, 6d. 
A NEW AND GREATLY IMPROVED EDITION OF THE 


COMPLETE WORKS of THOMAS 400), 


Containing all the Writings of the Author of the ‘ Song of the Shirt’; also they. 
morials of Tom Hood,’ by his Son and Daughter. With all the ORIGINAL Ty. 
TRATIONS by Hood, Cruikshank, Leech, &c. 


Readers ought to know Hood in his entirety. His genius had so many phases, that y 
do him an injustice if we make only a partial acquaintance with his works. The pres 
Edition includes all the Published Works of the Author, All his own sketches, and othe 
by Leech, Cruikshank, and Harvey, are also included. 

From the TIMES:—‘* We gladly welcome this re-issue of the entire works of Hood, 
It is to be hoped it will reach the hands of most readers.” a 

From the SATURDAY REVIEW:—‘ It is with peculiar pleasure that we notice ty 
issue of a new edition of the complete works of Hood by Messrs. Ward & Lock......They an 
certainly to be thanked for this re-issue, in a more satisfactory shape than any former om 
of this wonderful collection of good fun and true literature.” 


Prospectus post free on application. 


THE BEST WORK ON DOMESTIC MEDICINE, 
In 1 vol, royal 8vo. cloth gilt, 7s. 6d.; half-calf, 12s. 


HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE: a Guide to Goo 


Health, Long Life, and the Proper Treatment of all Diseases and Ailments, Editej 
by GEORGE BLACK, M.B. Edin. ACCURATELY ILLUSTRATED with 450 gy. 
GRAVINGS. 

From the ATHENALUM :—“ Considerable is the care which Dr. Black has bestows 
upon his work on ‘ Household Medicine.’ He has gone carefully and ably into all the sub- 
jects which can be included in such a volume...... On the whole, the work is worthy of study 
and attention, and likely to produce real good.” 


Prospectus post free on application. 


THE SELECT LIBRARY of FICTION. 


NEW VOLUMES.—Crown 8vo, picture boards, 2s. each ; cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 
SALVAGE. By Hawley SMART. AYALA’S ANGEL. By Anruony Troion. 
AUNT HEPSY’S FOUNDLING. By Mrs.| WATERLOO. By Erckmann-Cuatnus, 


LEITH ADAMS, 
HARD LINES. By Haw ey Smarr. 


| *,.* A COMPLETE LIST of the 400 Volumes now comprised in the SELECT LIBRARY 
of FICTION will be sent post free on application. 


NEW EDITION of TROLLOPE’S AUSTRALIA 


| 
| and NEW ZEALAND. Crown 8vo. picture boards, 2s. each ; cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 




















































————__ 














1. SOUTH and WEST AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND. 
2. NEW SOUTH WALES, QUEENSLAND, VICTORIA, and TASMANIA. 
With Maps. 





31. Scarborough and East Yorkshire. 


43, Birmingham and Neighbourhood. 

44, L’Ile de Jersey (in French). Wrapper, 64.; 
Cloth, Is. F 

“Really of interest to the general reader, giving not only the dry bones of the subject, 


but a pleasant account of much that is curious and interesting about the places dealt with. 
London Figaro. 








*,* A COMPLETE CATALOGUE of WARD, LOCK & CO’S PUBLICATIONS (comprising about 


2,000 VOLUMES in all Departments of Literature) will be sent post free on application. 
London: WARD, LOCK & CO. Warwick Hous: 


», Salisbury-square, E.C. 


New York: Bond-street. 
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